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THE COLLEGE OF RENEWAL: A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE: 
by G. Sandeman. 


ANYONE who is seriously bent on personal fulfilment or on social 
or national reforms must discover sooner or later that all questions 
relating to these matters come down to the single problem of life- 
renewal. ‘The liberation of the native vigour, richness and enjoyment 
of life, i.e., of actual living, is at once the beginning and end of every 
such effort ; it is the goal at which we aim ; and is at the same time 
the only certain means by which we can make even the smallest advance. 


Wuo does not view the social life of to-day, and his own life too, as 
externally narrowed and oppressed ; and as inwardly discordant and 
atrophied ? Who does not ask for a freer, healthier, and fuller life, 
both for himself and for his region and people? Is any study to be 
undertaken more earnestly than that of life-renewal, or is there any 
which promises more glorious results ? 


THERE is no institution, nor human activity, which has not had as its 
end the liberation and enrichment of life ; and the decay of institutions 
and frustration of activities begin when they cease to be immediately 
directed by the purpose for which they came into being. Failure, 
decay and dissipation of this kind are conspicuous features of our 
time ; but amid the fallen litter we see here and there, like sturdy 
shoots breaking the ground, a new resolution to cast everything else 
aside, to be done with false standards, and to go straight for life- 
renewal. There is an increasing impulse to begin again at the 
beginning, since so much that has been bequeathed to us is too bad 
to mend. We need to be original, in the sense that we must go back 
to origins ; and to be final, in the sense that we must be content with 
nothing short of the end. 


ALTHOUGH the study of life-renewal must include the redirection of 
every part and aspect of personal and social existence, and therefore 
deals with a vast and indeed universal multiplicity, it is none the less 
a single integral study, of pre-eminent simplicity, which cannot be 
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conducted in many independent departments. The cruelties, indigni- 
ties, paralyses, and most of the problems of the dying age, have been 
due to the abrupt separation of diverse elements in life, and to sub- 
sequent vain efforts to bring together these unnatural separates. 
Because life is one, its renewal must be one ; and the study of that 
renewal is inevitably one, indivisible, practical study and adventure. 
It requires the organised concentration of honest intention, un- 
prejudiced intelligence, wide knowledge and mature culture, in a 
devotion to the good life for every person and for every region. 
It requires, indeed, an institution, which we may describe as a “ College 
of Renewal,” not in one place only, but wherever the idea of regenera- 
tion has arisen. ‘This is, in principle, a focus for the recovery of a 
powerful creative spirit for good, and for the renewing of every human 
interest and activity, in order to the best possible personal and regional 
life. By “ College ” we do not mean merely a place where professors 
teach young men and women, but in the older and larger sense, a 
centre where persons of one, clear, single intention are gathered. 
The intention, and the devotion to it, are what matter; everything 
else follows on these, 


Tere are already not a few institutions definitely inspired by this 
ideal. In Mr. Branford’s writings, also, the call for a centre for the 
practical study of life-renewal has become dominant ; as witress his 
urgent appeal for “ vision,” for “the university militant,” and for 
“the cloister.” The problem of renewal, though not always clearly 
conceived, is awake in many minds throughout the world, and will 
undoubtedly be a leading question of the future. Our world, organised 
for everything except quality of human life, is like an army organised 
for everything except victory ; it needs the same ruthless reconstruc- 
tion, and can by no means escape ruin unless it receive a new life. 


“* Lire is more than meat, and the body than raiment.” And again, 
“ What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” Pronouncements 
like these, asserting true values, throw floods of light on those institu- 
tions, conventions and prejudices, which torture, stultify, paralyse and 
kill; on all unreal religion, all unholy morality, the brigandage of 
finance, production of frippery and non-production of food, men 
prevented from work, class war, greed and extravagance, the blight of 
pedantry ; on all our hurry and worry, insecurity, ill-health, hopeless- 
ness, ennui; on our houses that for light and air so nearly resemble 
the tomb. ‘There is plenty to condemn. But though occasional 
indignation does no harm, it also does no good, except to remind us 
that our way lies not so much in improving that which is, as in creating 
that which is not yet. 


OTHER times have made other discoveries, each opening a new horizon, 
giving some new mode of liberty, and refreshing the world with new 
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ardour. The discovery of our era is that of Everyman, as man and 
brother ; and the labour of generations will be given to realising his 
dignity. Habits of mind are changing fast. Already we desire that 
each shall be himself, and study how to agree with him rather than 
differ. We begin to understand that each loves the same good things, 
such as truth and beauty and freedom, and loves them as deeply as 
we do. We become aware that not our brother, but enmity itself, 
is the enemy. We suspect estrangement of every kind, and search 
ourselves for unsuspected prejudice. And so, being no longer 
interested in private interest, or class interest, or any partial or sectional 
interest ; being freed more and more, by the love of Everyman, from 
ambition, vanity, hypocrisy, fear, the wish to dominate and other 
poisons of the mind; we wake to a new vision of that holy, simple 
and lovely thing which is human life itself. 


Wuat do we need, for the heightening of life ? These real needs are 
the points tw be ascertained. Life has to be redirected so as to secure 
them. ‘The discovery of these needs is not altogether a simple affair ; 
it requires learning, research, and much freedom from indolence and 
prejudice ; it is surely a study to be taken as seriously as any other. 
Most people will tell you that they merely need a larger income, but 
you know quite well that this is not all that they need. Far more 
often they need more fresh air, or work which would make a real call 
on their powers, or wider and deeper conceptions, or companions 
whom they can respect, or a simpler way of living, or leisure and 
privacy, or faith and hope and charity, or to cease worrying, or to forget 
themselves. It is amazing how often you hear a man speaking of his 
own life with cynical distaste, and with no idea that the matter can be 
put right. But if he should adopt life itself, or the quality of actual 
living, as his test of values, he would soon find himself on a happy 
road. The existence from which he had emerged would become 
appalling in its levity and cruelty. It could not be otherwise ; for 
where there is no idea of life as itself the end, the missing of life and 
the taking away of life are inevitable at every step. It is a city of 
destruction, a shocking scene of madness, oppression and lethargy. 


THE second main purpose of the College of Renewal is the recovery 
of that creative spirit which is indispensable to regeneration of any 
kind. Contrary to the general assumption, this spirit can be evoked 
at will; and for that reason the methods of its evocation, and the 
principles involved, are proper and necessary objects of study. For 
example, we know what has been done by town-planning ; and how, 
given real public interest and spirit, a thousand times more would 
already have been done in the same way, as regards both extent and 
quality. Much has been written of regional surveys, and of regional 
development in order to quality of life. Incalculable advantages 
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might be gained for the present and future generations if the village 
and town, the church and the nation, had the driving spirit for the 
creations of peace which they showed for war. But any man of 
experience will tell you that the spirit is hardly there at all; that 
neither he nor anyone else knows how to produce it ; that at best we 
can only pray for it and wait for something to happen. But this will 
not do at all. The spirit is in effect a power, analogous to light or 
heat, and obedient to the adept as fire and water and steel obey the 
engineer. And as these obey the engineer because he obeys them, 
so the spirit obeys the adept because of his similar obedience to it. 
His art is not one which can be learned in a day nor in a year; but 
neither is the art of controlling fire and water and steel. 


So, when people study town-planning and regional surveying and so 
on, and neglect to study the cultivation of the spirit, we cannot help 
thinking that they have done but half their job, and indeed the less 
essential half, because that spirit is needed not only for force but for 
design. We do not want more, and better, Glasgows and Sheffields ; 
nor more and better arterial roads and ports, liners and aeroplanes. 
What we want is the natural product of a regenerate life, as expressive 
of human life itself as the Black Country is expressive of money- 
making regardless of human life. So, though we need all the instructed 
experience and imagination of town-planners and regional experts, 
we need even more a genuine study, as scientific and practical as any 
other, of the art of evoking the spirit. 


THE effective spirit is the love, or worship, or infinitely high valuation, 
of the neighbourhood, and of its work and life, and of its actual people. 
It is not a desire or movement to improve them. Nor is it a love of 
abstract humanity, but of the actual people and place, with consequent 
deference to .m, and service of them, and delight in and with them. 
It is the recognition of the infinite, articulate in the concrete visible, 
here and now. It is an ardour, not for the ideal, but for the real. 
This is what produces beauty, dignity and gaiety, of place and work 
and folk. This love made Periclean Athens, and gave Christ his 
empire and Shakespeare his crown. It can be brought into action 
with the same certainty as that with which the engineer controls and 
sets to work the fire and water. Why? Because this spirit is our 
true self, which needs not to be sought for nor achieved, but only 
to be realised. We languish in a kind of death, because of ignorance. 


ALL experience comes to us in the form of identity and difference 
conjoined. Of these, difference always lies on the surface and is 
easily felt and acted on; whereas identity always lies deeper, is 
difficult to come at, and for many people is nothing, or a dream. It 
is easy to believe and feel that I am separate from my neighbour and 
that my interests differ from his ; it is not at first quite so easy to 
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feel that we two are literally one, and that his interests are literally 
mine. The fall of a stone seems at first to be one thing, and the 
movements of the planets quite another; but presently some one 
finds out that these two movements are identical and in no sense 
different. A child will tell you that nothing could be more different 
than work and play, but the teacher knows that neither of these is 
itself until it is equally the other. To a savage the gods are fearful 
opposites ; but truth is rather in that majestic pronouncement, “ I 
and my Father are one.” So with truth, beauty, goodness, freedom, 
sanity, power ; any fool knows their differences, but to the wise they 
are but one. So, as you go on in any affair whatever, you more and 
more find identity where before you found only difference, and realise 
that insistence on difference is the root of all error and disaster. And 
if, finding that this principle holds good wherever you are able to 
explore, you conclude that it runs throughout ; that all is consequently 
one; and that this unity, while not doing away with differences, is 
yet more real and of a far higher order than they are ; you come to 
a conclusion of great practical import, as follows. 


Tuts apparent separate self of mine is an illusion which may and 
shall be abandoned and dissipated as quickly and thoroughly as 
possible. My interests, my feelings, my security, my future, my 
rights, my attachments, my opinions, my dignity, my property; the 
whole ridiculous and sickening outfit shall go. Only the universal 
life shall live here, simple, care-free, joyous and freshly creative. 
And with this, for the first time, comes vision of the lives up the road, 
each transparently, luminously, the same universal life, the same 
deathless spirit, in some fresh marvel of beauty. This is life-renewal 
and social-renewal at their source. 


ALL this, of course, has been from immemorial time an open secret. 
But in our day, unfortunately, it is more secret than open. This 
truth, this way of life, this art of regional regeneration, which ought to 
shine out from a local spiritual flame in every village, is for all practical 
purposes discredited and unknown. It has long been systematically 
betrayed by institutions which profess to stand for the spirit, but have 
fallen, because of this betrayal, into deserved neglect. We have now 
to revive the vital knowledge that life itself contains its own wealth, 
its own power and its own joy. Men, women and children want a 
free, full and happy everyday life; and to help them to this is the 
purpose of the College of Renewal. 


Wuat the Church ought to do for them but does not; what the 
theatre ought to do for them but does not; what industry, art, the 
library, the school, the university, ought to do for them, but do not 
or cannot ; all this the College should do for the people of the village 
by awakening them to do these things for themselves, and especially 
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by evoking in all these particulars the idea of life. It should bring to 
bear upon the region the mentality of the gardener, and make that 
point of view general among the people. We need a quasi-horticul- 
tural institute, bent wholly on tending within its region the noblest 
and most spiritual existence. This is the much-derided “ eutopian ”’ 
ideal, which nevertheless is the only effective ideal ; it is the intention 
to work towards an earthly paradise, or, as it were, to realise heaven 
upon earth. It cannot be wholly successful, but it can do a very great 
deal. This has been the motive of many great souls—sovereigns, 
city councillors, country squires and ladies, working men and mothers ; 
we inherit their labours ; and theirs is still the only way that works. 
‘Tue gardener’s way of thinking, formed upon soil, sunshine, rain, life, 
health, beauty, abundance, far transcends that of the mechanic, clerk 
and policeman, whose united abilities too much rule our world, and 
even our thoughts and aspirations. It is suitable to human affairs, 
whereas the other is not suitable to them. Let us try to accustom 
ourselves to the highest possible, and therefore truest and most effective, 
ways of thinking. Our judgments, choices and even perceptions, are 
incessantly dominated by hidden analogies and metaphors which have 
been woven, chiefly by our own personal experience and occupations 
and manual skills, into the very texture of our minds. If we are 
dealing with living things, the mechanic’s or clerk’s or policeman’s 
mind will betray us into error at every turn ; so that whoever thinks 
of education in terms of the moulding, filling, adorning, and polishing 
of the mind, or of wealth in terms of pounds and dollars, or of morals 
in terms of laws, permits and censures, is led into error by his low- 
grade habits of mind. There is a clear enough scale of these planes of 
analogy ; and the metaphors of the highest plane are those arising 
from the world of expression, including religion, poetry and other arts, 
among which gardening holds a high place, as everyone knows who 
knows gardens and gardeners. ‘The peculiar charm of the gardener’s 
art is that he induces every single thing in his paradise and far beyond 
it to express itself to the last degree ; he gets the supreme value out 
of every plant and stone, every curve and undulation, every shade and 
vista, and even out of the figure, grave or gay, moving among the 
flowers. And the peculiar interest to us of this gardener’s trick is 
that he does precisely what we must aim at in village and district ; 
that is, to bring every man, woman and child, every kind of work done 
there, every building and natural feature, to its last possibility of 
expression. ‘That is indeed education, or “ bringing out.” 

WHEN we live for a time in any village and get to know everyone in 
it, we receive two main impressions. In the first place, the individuals 
are in general capable people, full of wonderful qualities and possi- 
bilities. In the second place, few of them have a good word to say 
about another; they distrust one another profoundly; and each 
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family likes to say that “ we keep to ourselves.’’ There are all the 
materials for a rich and varied social life, yet intercourse is almost 
reduced to the minimum needed for physical existence ; and from a 
situation like that no one can expect any development of industry, 
wealth, liberty or culture. These people are dull, impotent, unhappy 
and vaguely resentful, and miss the beauties of life, because they have 
not learned, and have not been permitted, expression. Social life, 
and therefore personal life, are with them in a very low condition. 
But this local description is more or less characteristic of the whole 
world, and of human affairs on the great as well as on the small scale. 


Society consists in expression; and if we would renew human 
association, we can only do so by wooing people out of the state of 
helpless oppression in which they so generally exist. The true teacher 
knows that when he has brought a boy out of the expressionless into 
the expressive condition, his work is done, because from that moment 
the boy will go right ahead in every respect ; so he gets far better 
results from informal debates, arts and crafts, stage plays and band 
music, than from all the book work. For it is only by expression that 
we get hold of truth; unless boy or man be expressing all the time, 
with all his being, what he knows and believes and feels, he makes 
no step further in knowledge or power. Expression is the expiration 
necessary to inspiration; it is freedom, satisfaction, and the very 
life of the spirit. 


BECAUSE expression is the soul of the whole matter, we should begin 
our College in any district by a people’s theatre, orchestra and garden, 
all on a very humble scale, so that everyone might feel it homely ; we 
should get as many companies as possible, each to study and present 
a series of plays; we should teach instrumental music and get as 
many players as possible into the band; and we should encourage 
as many as possible to tend and adorn the garden ; so that we might 
bring every man, woman and child whom we could persuade, out into 
habitual concerted expression. This work of theatre and garden 
would remain the centre and growing-point of the College. The 
quality of this concerted expression would not fail to rise ; its scope 
would greatly enlarge ; yet our main interest, and soon that of all the 
players, would still remain that of bringing everyone into it; thus 
inducing every soul in the place to unfold and breathe, to enjoy its 
own vitality and powers, and to learn to interpret and to please. This 
is the point at which to begin and to continue. 


We hardly like to proceed further, lest we should in effect diminish 
our emphasis on concerted expression for all. But every development 
for which we might ask—regional renewal, skill, knowledge and 
education, industry, co-operative life, creative art, personal power and 
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peace, joy in nature and natural occupations, and all worthy and whole- 
hearted praise and dedication, proceed from the human spirit in 
lively and self-abandoning enjoyment of its fellows and of human life 
and of all beauty. Everyman’s joy is certainly our goal, and it must 
be equally our starting-point. 

THERE are already, as we have said, not a few Colleges of Renewal, 
in various parts of the world and marked by various characters, yet 
all doing the same work, of giving beauty for ashes and the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness. There are doubtless many of 
which we have not heard, and will be many more in the near future. 
Of this type of life and work we have three clear impressions. In the 
first place, in such a College we have an intellectual and cultural 
centre, of great possibilities, capable of representing in its region our 
common heritage of science, history, literature and religion, a high and 
wide outlook, and freedom of hope and social intention ; so as to be 
a militant nucleus, of the university order, within its area. In the 
second place, the renewa! of all human interests and activities as 
co-ordinated to the single end of the good life, is a strong, lovely and 
conspicuous thing, which will make the same appeal in all nations, 
helping to raise human societies above the deadly ideals of rivalry 
and conflict. And finally, in these institutions we see, in their 
earliest stage, the constituent elements of the social structure of the 
future. 

G. S. 


Collége des Ecossais, 
Montpellier. 
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THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND: by 
J. Reeves. 


TuHouGH notable works, advocating adequate instruction for all, 
appeared during the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, very little advance 
toward the general education of the people was made in this country 
until well on into the 19th century. Bell, of the National Society, 
and Lancaster, of the British and Foreign Society, had done useful 
pioneer work. But some of those who may be counted among the 
more liberal-minded teachers and writers of the time, such as Hannah 
More and Samuel Parr, were still saying that “ the poor should be 
able to read the Bible, but not to write or to be enabled to read Tom 
Payne,” and were recommending cautious procedure on the grounds 
that “ the Deity had fixed a great gulph between them and the poor ”’ ; 
and many influential persons were impressed with the supposed danger 
of popular education, including the peer, who, in opposing an education 
grant, said: “ If a man knew as much as a horse, I should not like 
to be its rider.” 


In 1820, however, Lord Brougham told the House of Commons that 
the schoolmaster was abroad, that while one-eighth of the people of 
Scotland and Holland were attending schools only one-sixteenth of 
the English people were receiving any school education, and also that 
Middlesex, the great metropolitan county of England, was beyond all 
dispute the worst educated part of Christendom. He might well have 
referred to Prussia, and have quoted the testimony of the public- 
spirited Rochow to the effect of rural education in that country during 
the last quarter of the 18th century : “ To-day at Reckahn the parents 
have lost their bestial stupidity, thanks to the influence of the children ; 
they believe in the physicians rather than in the sayings of old women. 
The mortality has decreased on all my estates.” Reference might 
also have been made to parts of America, and particularly to the fact 
that the first constitution of Indiana, adopted a few years before 
(in 1816), contained the following inspiriting article: “It shall be 
the duty of the General Assembly, as soon as circumstances permit, 
to provide by law for a general system of education, ascending in a 
regular gradation from township schools to a State University, wherein 
tuition shall be gratis and equally open to all.” 


EDUCATIONAL opinion progressed slowly in this country and, following 
the enquiries of a Committee into the Education of the Lower Orders, 
the failure of two bills and the plain hopelessness of proceeding with 
further bills, a grant of £20,000 (to be “ issued without any fee or 
deduction whatsoever”) was made in 1833 in aid of the erection of 
school buildings, a grant, it appears, which was equal to one-third 
of that made for the Royal stables at Windsor. Even this small 
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measure was strongly opposed. William Cobbett said that the main 
result of the policy would be to increase that ‘‘ new race of idlers, the 
schoolmasters.” But in spite of opposition from many quarters at 
most or all stages, the grant was gradually increased. 


By 1861 some two and a half millions were attending the schools, 
though only about a million were in schools of which the State could 
guarantee any measure of efficiency, the remainder being in private 
adventure schools, dame schools, and the like, including, presumably, 
the institution that was reported to have been furnished only with 


a Bible and a stick. 


Soon after the passing of the Second Reform Bill (1867), Robert 
Lowe made his famous declaration, ““ We must educate our masters ”’ ; 
in 1870, as is well known, our first Education Act was put on the 
statute book; and our state system of education then fairly began. 
Since that date much progress has been made in provision, organisa- 
tion, attendance, equipment, and in the curriculum, procedure, and 
methods of teaching ; and of late something has been done to relate 
and connect the different types of public educational institution. 


THE inception and advance of our system was accompanied by, and 
was to some degree the result of, the growing interest of some of 
our rulers in the advance of general enlightenment. In 1880 (perhaps 
because a general election was imminent) we find a prime minister 
(Lord Beaconsfield), on appeal, preventing an unnecessary subversive 
movement. Lord George Hamilton, the Vice-President of the time, 
having agreed to a reduction of the estimates, objected to a second cut 
which had been arranged by the President and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Hamilton appealed to the Premier, who asked: “ Is 
there not a thing they call the Committee of Council on Education ? ” 


Tue reply was in the affirmative. 
“ Am I on it?” 


“e Yes ” 


“THEN tell the Lord President that I wish it to be summoned at 
once.” 


At the meeting, when the Vice-President had put his case, a dead 
silence ensued. Lord Beaconsfield then said, “I move that the 
Committee do agree with the Vice-President.” ‘There was not a word 
of opposition and the cut was not made. 


‘THOUGH we have not yet had a prime minister who has been specifically 
interested in education (like, for instance, the Hon. E. G. Ferguson, 
the Premier and Minister of Education of Ontario), we gratefully 
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remember such parliamentary educationists as Whitbread, whose bill 
of 1807 was thrown out by the Lords; Lord Brougham, who in 1820 
presented a bill which “ foundered on the rock of the religious 
difficulty” ; Roebuck, who in 1833 advocated the appointment of an 
education minister with cabinet rank ; Forster, whose efforts “* to get 
the children out of the gutter by educating them” were so largely 
successful ; Mundella and Acland, who did notable work in many 
directions ; Fisher, the first educationist, in a fuller sense, to control 
English schools ; and Trevelyan, who did so much in a brief period 
of office to rescue us from the educational morass of 1923, a morass 
into which again we have been flung. It is unfortunately true that 
parliamentary educationists have been few in number, and outside of 
the Labour Party this condition of things still exists. At the debate 
on the education estimates for 1925-6 the Government benches were 
described as “empty.” But the efforts of the few have, as a rule, 
been earnestly seconded by a small number of the officials of the 
Board of Education. 


Dr. Kay (afterwards Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth), the first secretary, 
appointed in 1839, of the Committee of the Privy Council on Education 
(the forerunner of the Board), was a man who was “ fully in touch 
with the reforming thought of the times, and was a man of the widest 
social sympathy and most active mind.” ‘Together with a few friends 
he bore the expense of and personally opened the first teachers’ training 
college at Battersea, resided for a time on the premises and acted as 
Principal, though at the time busily engaged with his secretarial 
duties. He presumably chose, and evidently imbued with his own 
earnest attitude, the earliest inspectors, who made some admirable 
reports, not confined to the work of the schools, but giving information 
about the indifference of parents, and the causes of this, about book- 
sellers and the books in demand, adult education, rates of wages, 
intemperance and the temptations to it, including the pay of work- 
men’s wages at public houses, the truck system, savings bank deposits, 
Sunday schools, &c. But this wider activity, and deeper interest, 
afterwards fell away ; and it cannot be said that more than sporadic 
and limited reappearance of these admirable features has since been 
known. 


OF a considerable number of secretaries who have held office during 
the past thirty or forty years, one was to some degree an educationist 
when he was appointed to the post, and another, though he entered 
the service of the Board for quite another reason, developed some 
educational interest. Of the others nothing need be said. 


In the same period one of a number of chief inspectors was, during 
his later years of service, if not originally, an interested and able student 
both of theory and practice. Of other inspectors, we remember, 
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above all, Matthew Arnold, poet, apostle of culture, of “ sweetness 
and light.” He did not rise to the higher posts, perhaps because he 
disturbed the theological atmosphere of his time by his mild heterodoxy. 
The story is told that when questions of promotion were being con- 
sidered the legislative chief of the Board remarked: ‘No. No 
promotion for the writer of Literature and Dogma.” 


Durinc the war much comment was made on the lack of culture 
exhibited by our soldiers. One observant writer, when referring to 
certain groups, told us that “no one knew anything of literature 
. . . » Shakespeare was a mere name . . . . Tennyson, Browning and 
Keats were unknown .. . . our prized language, when used in a 
noble way, was like a foreign tongue . . . . if you spoke to them in 
normal, correct English, they hardly seemed to understand.” Such 
a state of things naturally followed on the short elementary school 
period and the lack, in the overwhelming majority of cases, of any 
further education. The Fisher Act of 1918, however, lengthened the 
primary school period, and provided for compulsory part time con- 
tinued education. As is well known the continuation schools began 
their work in some areas, but as a result of the “ economy ’’ movement 
all of them have disappeared except one at Rugby. 


ATTENDANCE at such schools has long been compulsory in Germany, 
four-fifths of the States requiring that education shall be continued 


between the ages of 14 and 17 years. 


In England, however, the demand for general secondary education 
rather than for part-time instruction at continuation schools, has 
lately gained much force ; and this is likely to be the ultimate solution 
of the problems of preventing our adolescents from losing a consider- 
able part of the benefit which they derived from their primary school 
training and of continuing their general enlightenment, both intellectual 
and moral. 


Our secondary schools numbered only 575 in 1895, but they have 
since multiplied threefold. Though they are not yet free, as in the 
United States, and practically in New Zealand, a beginning has been 
made in this direction. A recent list of local authorities who have 
abolished fees in their secondary schools includes those of Bradford, 
Halifax, Manchester, Salford, Oldham, Smethwick, Sheffield, Wallasey, 
Cardiff, Glamorgan, Rhondda and Merthyr Tydfil. The proportion 
of the population attending secondary schools is at present between 
g and 10 per thousand. Wallasey heads the list with 21 per thousand. 


It may be said, then, that our primary system, when taken alone, 
has been put in some measure of order, though there are still glaring 
defects. For example, nearly five hundred schools on the “ black 
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THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


list A” were expected to reopen after the summer vacation of 1926 
in buildings which were “ unfit for human habitation.”” And, owing 
to reduced expenditure, the tendency at present, or in the near future, 
must of necessity be toward reducing the staffs by making the classes 
larger, as well as toward a still further reduction in the supply of 
books and other material. 


SIMILARLY, it may be said that the secondary schools are to some 
degree satisfactory when considered in themselves. But they are 
not yet free and they are not yet correlated as part of a whole system 
of schools. Educationists now generally recognise the necessity of 
linking all types of school into a linear series. This series will comprise 
the nursery and infant schools, the junior and senior primary schools 
and the secondary schools. Through this series we anicipate that all 
members of the community will pass as a matter of course ; and from 
the secondary schools will be chosen those who are to pass on to the 
universities. As regards the one per cent. (or thereabouts) who are 
more or less definitely uneducable, these will, of course, spend at 
least the period of school age in some institution for defectives. 


THosE of us who recogrise and welcome the advancing tide of universal 
and full education are apt to turn envious eyes toward some other 
countries and to some of our colonies, where public instruction is 
largely and permanently directed by persons of due dignity (the 
Superintendent of Education in British Columbia holds the rank of 
deputy minister), who possess real enthusiasm and adequate knowledge 
of educational affairs, as well as, in many cases, a duly enlightened 
outlook upon social life and carefor social betterment through education. 
Among the observed results of such conditions we note the seriousness 
with which educationists, with associated sociologists and philosophers, 
of the United States deal with the heterogeneous mass of people in 
that country ; and the contemplation of various measures which have 
been taken has provoked the remark, in one of our leading scholastic 
journals, that such zeal is “ in startling contrast to our cautious and 
hesitating system of /aisser-faire.’’” We read also of the movement in 
the United States to establish a general Education Department under 
the control of a Director with a seat in the Cabinet ; and also to form 
a National Council for Education, which would collect and diffuse 
all that is best in educational theory and practice. 


WE note also that as early as 1923, 49 per cent. of the children who 
left the primary schools of New Zealand proceeded to some full-time 
post-primary institution, while in London 69} per cent. do not even 
come under the influence of any educational or social institution 
whatever after they have left the elementary schools ; that Victoria 
is actively progressing toward secondary education for all, on the 
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grounds that “ the wastage due to the neglect of adolescent education 
: s is incalculable . . . At the age when character is in the crucible the 
i schools pour forth their immature products for the higher education 
| of the street.” 

/ 


Tuis indicates one of the reasons why all the members of a com- 
munity should receive an ordinary secondary education. But there 
are other reasons. It is now recognised that the primary school stage 
is preponderantly an individualistic stage. It is not until the period 
of adolescence that the co-operative and general social sense can be 
developed to any considerable extent; and this development is 
definitely necessary as a preparation for life in society. ‘To this may 
be added that the sense of responsibility scarcely begins until the age 
of sixteen, and that much training in good habit, both bodily and 
mental, is needed at and after that age. 


AGAIN, considered from the intellectual point of view, the primary 
school stage is very largely concerned with the acquirement of the 
instruments of education, and of facility in their use. The secondary 
school period is more largely than that in which knowledge is acquired 
—the knowledge that, except in the case of a rather small minority 
(who continue to be students, privately, or at the universities) will 
not, in the scholastic sense, be materially increased, and must serve, 
however inadequately, for the activities of citizenship, whether local 
i) national or international, and for parentage, as well as for the multi- 
farious activities of social life, work and leisure. 
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FINALLY, there is now urgent need for the full utilisation of all the 
intellectual ability existing within the community. Much of this 
ability is now unquestionably lost owing to the limitations of our ra 
educational system, and useful contributions are made by a very & 
small number of the citizens. We may anticipate, however, that the 3 
number will be greatly increased when, by means of a well-developed 
system, full educational opportunity for all has been established. 


J. R. 
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CURRENT SOCIOLOGY. 


: 
THe DurkHEIM SCHOOL IN FRANCE. 


§ 1. 

DURKHEIM has himself pointed out in La Sociologie en France (REVUE 
Bieve, May, 1900), the three vital steps in which he considered 
himself the instrument of progress. 


First of all he wishes that sociology be a pure science, without a 
mingling of philosophy or politics. Putting aside all ideas of applica- 
tion, of social art, taking the various societies exactly as they are, he 
seeks only to know them, that is to say to describe and explain them. 
As a savant he has no politics, no detailed programme of action ; he 
will not fall into the error of Comte, passing insensibly from social 
dynamics to the institution of a politics and a religion of the future. To 
discover facts and the relation between these facts is the sole task of 
a science. I say: discover. The facts are unknown, or are empiric- 
ally and roughly known. From which it is evident that common 
ideas and even philosophical ideas are ideas badly made, pre-notions, 
not scientific ideas, deduced methodically from careful observation. 
It is not a question of discussing them, nor developing them into an 
ingenious dialectic synthesis ; they must be put aside. We do not 
know what are the family, the State, religion. But there exist types of 
families, States and religions. Let us describe and compare them ; 
and we shall gradually obtain an objective knowledge of these realities. 
This is the essence of the fundamental rule : to consider social facts 
as such, putting aside all preconceived notions (Régles de la méthode, 
y Pp. 20, 40). 
THIS programme suggests in the second place the specialization of 
scientific work. Sociology must give up all idea of agitating inces- 
santly general problems of philosophical character, which it may solve 
perhaps at the end of its quest, but which it cannot successfully tackle 
at the beginning; the nature of society, the relation of society to the 
individual, supreme laws of evolution and of progress, &c. On these 
matters one can only suggest views illustrated by examples chosen 
arbitrarily. The sociologist, like the biologist, must first of all study 
monographically and completely groups of limited facts which he 
must thoroughly know. ‘The principal methods of investigation are 
ethnological observation, comparative history of institutions, statistics, 
and linguistics, &c. 
SOcIOLOGY cannot remain a philosophy of particular social scenes, 
more general, more synthetic and more vague than each of them. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


It is the common name given to all the sciences which deal with man 
living in society. There is a religious sociology which is documented 
by ethnology, history, researches into contemporary societies, statistics, 
and, equally, there is a juridical sociology and a moral, an economic, 
a technological, a linguistic, and an esthetic sociology, &c. There is 
also a sociological morphology, an analysis of the structure of social 
groups which derives its materials from human geography, from 
demography, and from history. All these particular sociological 
sciences are daily enriched. The works of a crowd of specialists, 
who know in detail the facts with which they deal, who can prove 
what they put forth, all these collaborate and build up the constitution 
of the sociological sciences. ‘These specialists are the true sociologists, 
more so than the philosophical sociologists who publish complete 
“ sociologies.”” Unfortunately they ignore each other, and the value 
of their work is often half-sterile, because they are ignorant of the fact 
that they are doing sociology. One must give to these special dis- 
ciplines a common spirit, and teach them that they are workers at the 
same task. ‘To bring to the point, and to orient scattered research, 
such has been, such remains the réle of the ANNEE SOCIOLOGIQUE 
(Cf. the preface of tome I., and, in the whole of the collection, the notes 
which, from year to year perfect the organisation and the plan of work. 
Cf. also the article : Soctologie et Sciences sociales, Sociological Papers, 1.). 
The collections of the ANNEE prove that sociology can become a 
collective and impersonal science, independent of the doctrines of any 
particular thinker, continuing to progress, when he has disappeared. 


Tue third original point of DurKHEIM’s work is not only a directing 
idea : it is a result of his research, the fundamental doctrine which all 
his works have gradually enriched. He has shown, one might almost 
say that he has proved, that men united in organised groups think and 
feel otherwise than the isolated individuals ; that societies have repre- 
sentations which are peculiar to them, collective representations charged 
with collective emotions ; and that these representations (beliefs, 
myths, esthetic images, moral notions, scientific concepts, technical 
ideas), form the greater part of thought and sensibility strictly human ; 
that it is by its participation in this collective treasure that the thought 
of individuals surpasses that of animals ; and finally above all that these 
collective representations express not only the exterior world and the 
individual consciousness, but society itself, a real being and a system 
of forces, which dominate individuals and act in and through them 


§ 2. 


DuRKHEIM’s works almost all deal with juridical, moral and religious 
facts. He has only exceptionally touched upon the other social facts. 
Here is the classification of the principal works (Alcan, Paris, éditeur) : 
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CURRENT SOCIOLOGY 


1.—On Metuop aNnp GeneraL SocioLtocy: (a) Les régles de la 
méthode sociologique, in-12; Sociologie et Sciences sociales (REVUE 
PHILOSOPHIQUE, 1903; Sociological Papers, 1.); La Sociologie en 
France (Revue BLieve, 1900); (6) Représentations individuelles et 
représentations collectives ; Fugements de valeur et jugements de réalité 
(articles reprinted in the volume : SOCIOLOGIE ET PHILOSOPHIE, in-12). 
In the last of these articles DuRKHEIM shows how societies create 
collective values and, if one might say so, manufacture ideals. 


2.—Re.icious Sociotocy In the work, Les FORMES ELEMENTAIRES 
DE LA VIE RELIGIEUSE (in-8°), DuRKHEIM has given a description of the 
totem system in Australia: a theory of totemism, of its myths, of its 
cult, of the origin of the beliefs relating to the soul and to personal 
gods. This book demonstrates a new hypothesis on the nature of 
religion in general. According to DURKHEIM it is the existence of 
society itself which inspires in men the idea of the sacred, the repre- 
sentation of a transcendental order ; it is society which religious beliefs 
express symbolically ; it is from society that the religious forces emanate 
which rites canalize. This great book contains also the study of the 
origin of fundamental concepts, of the categories of understanding, 
concepts of cause, of force, of kind, and species, which are born primarily 
in religion before being taken up by philosophy and science. In this 
DuRKHEIM brings a capital contribution from sociology to the 
psychology of conceptual thought, and to the theory of knowledge. 


3-—Domestic SocioLocy, part of the moral and juridical sociology 
which DuRKHEIM treated by choice. (a) Two long courses of lectures 
still unpublished deal with the classification of the principal types of 
families, the evolution of the family, of marriage, and of domestic and 
conjugal morals. (Cf. L’ANNEE SOCIOLOGIQUE, new series, tome I., 
In Memoriam). (b) Several memoirs and numerous abstracts in the 
collection of the XII. Volumes of the ANNEE SocIOLOGIQUE, study in 
detail particular forms of families and marriages, and notably the totem 
group, matrimonial classes in Australian societies, the origins and the 
prohibition of incest. 


4.—JURIDICAL AND Mora Socio.oecy (exclusive of domestic sociology). 
(a) In a whole series of unpublished courses DURKHEIM has constituted 
what he terms: the Physiologie du droit des moeurs. 1 note especially a 
theory of the professional group, of the State, of democracy, of property, 
of contract, of sanctions. (Cf. /n Memoriam, ANNEE SOCIOLOGIQUE, 
N.S., 1.) ; (6) La Division Du TRAVAIL sociAL (1. vol. in-8°), is both a 
book of general sociology and a study of certain juridical and moral 
facts, especially of sanctions; (c) Le Suicipe (1. vol. in-8°) studies 
also of moral facts, no longer by the method of ethnology and of 
comparative history, but by the statistical method. One sees therein 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


how the forms of social organisation determine the social rate of 
suicide, protect more or less individuals from suicide, or manufacture, 
on the contrary, suicidal tendencies. Certain chapters of this book 
are important for the theory of the family, of marriage and divorce ; 
(d) The article on la Determination du fait moral (reprinted in the 
volume SocioLociz ET PHiLosopuie), akin to the book on EDUCATION 
Morate and of certain chapters of the Division pu Travait Sociat, 
gives one a glimpse how DurKHEIM explains the most general characters 
of moral life, of duty, of well-being, of happiness, and of the autonomy 
of will. 

5.—SocioLocicaL THeory oF Epucation. The greater part of 
DuRKHEIM’s courses of lectures on this subject are unpublished. An 
idea of these may be obtained fromthetwo posthumous works, EDUCATION 
et Socro.ociE (I. vol. in-12) and the Epucation Mora ze (I. vol. in-8°). 


6.—SoctaL MorpHo.tocy. Some scattered indications of this capital 
subject may be found in the Division pu Travait Soctat (Book I., 
chapter II. to VII., theory of the two forms of solidarity that DURKHEIM 
called mechanic and organic ; in the Régles de la méthode sociologique 
(chapter IV.) ; in the section Morphologie sociale of the collection of the 
ANNEE SOcIOLOGIQUE (beginning with tome III.). 


7.—Pouitics. DvuRKHEIM has radically separated, as we said before, 
sociological science from politics. But he has always maintained that 
pure science should lead up to moral, pedagogic and political applica- 
tions. His political ideas are expounded notably in the conclusions 
of the Division pu TRavaiL and of Le Suicipe. A long unpublished 
course of lectures on SAINT-SIMON ET LES ORIGINES DU SOCIALISME will 
shortly be issued. 


§ 3. 

Durinc DurKHEIM’s lifetime and since his death the group of his 
collaborators of the ANNEE SocIOLOGIQUE have worked in the direction 
which he has mapped out. Among his disciples some follow him 
closely, whilst others only subscribe to his teaching with reservations, 
I shall even cite works which, on certain points, are independent of 
DURKHEIM, but which affiliate to him. Nevertheless, there is by no 
means any question of commenting on the doctrines of a master. 
Disciples, collaborators, or fellow workers are original seekers ; there 
is no closed school nor doctrinal orthodoxy. But the work continues 
in the direction which DurkHEm™ himself has trodden. A collection 
Les TRAVAUX DE L’ANNEE SocrioLociquE (Alcan), and ANNEE SocIoLo- 
GIQUE (XII. volumes published before the war, vol. I. of the new 
series in course of publication), group the greater part of the studies 
of which we are about to speak. We will content ourselves with citing 
a few examples chosen amongst the most characteristic : 
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CURRENT SOCIOLOGY 


1.—GENERAL SocioLocy. Bouglé has published Lecons DE socio- 
LOGIE SUR L’EVOLUTION DES VALEURS (Paris, Colin, 1922). 


2.—Descriptive SocioLocy. Mauss, in the lectures which he has 
given to the INnstiTuT D’ETHNOLOGIE, recently founded in Paris, 
devotes himself to constituting the framework of a methodical and 
complete description of societies styled “ primitive,” known by ethno- 
graphic observation. (See in the ANNEE SocioLociQueE, his Memoir : 
Essai sur les variations saisonniéres des sociétés eskimos). The late 
Doutreé left descriptive studies of great value on the tribes of Morocco. 


3.—SociaL MorpHo.tocy. Under this heading there is capital work 
to mention. But one finds scattered contributions in geographical 
works, such as those of DEMANGEON, and Sion, of statisticians such as 
Hatswacus ; of a sinologist, such as GRaNET ; of jurists, such as 
Davy, Maunter ; &c. 


4.—Reticious SocioLocy. Husert and Mauss have given in the 
ANNEE SOCIOLOGIQUE two memoirs of great importance : Essai sur la 
nature et la fonction du sacrifice ; Esquisse d’une théorie générale de la 
Magie. Mauss teaches religious sociology at the school of Hautes 
Etudes, in Paris. He has devoted a great work, still unpublished, to 
prayer. Robert Hertz, who fell during the war, has given in the 
ANNE an Etude sur la représentation collective de la mort, and leaves 
an incompleted book on L’Exp1aTion pes Pécués, of which fragments 
have been and will be published. See also Czarnowski, Le Cute 
DES HEROS ET LA LEGENDE DE St. Patrick; Doutté, Mace er Re- 
LIGION DANS L’AFRIQUE DU NorpD. 


5.—CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIOLOGY TO THE PsYCHOLOGY OF SUPERIOR 
Functions. Let us mention first of all the works, which are univers- 
ally known, of Lucien Ltvy-BruHL: Les FONCTIONS MENTALES DANS 
Les Socrériés INFERIEURES, LA MENTALITE PRIMITIVE ; they seek to 
interpret a vast number of religious, juridical and moral facts in socie- 
ties known to ethnography. Mauss has given, in the ANNEE, in col- 
laboration with DuRKHEIM, a memoir entitled De quelques formes 
primitives de classification ; HALBWACHS, a book on Les CapREs sociaux 
DE LA MEMorRE (Alcan, 1925); BLONDEL, a sociological theory of La 
CONSCIENCE MORBIDE (Alcan, 1914); HUBERT, a study on La repri- 
SENTATION RELIGIEUSE DU TEMPS. The principal part which socio- 
logical explanation plays in psychology is strongly marked by BLONDEL, 
Davy and Dumas in the GraNnpD TRaITé DE PsYCHOLoGiE, published 
by G. Dumas (vol. II., Alcan, 1924). 


6.—JURIDICAL AND Mora SocioLocy. (a) Anent the general questions 
of morals and duty, I will cite notably Lucien Ltvy-Bruni, La MORALE 
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ET LA SCIENCE DES MOEURS (Alcan, 1903); BayET, LA SCIENCE DES 
FAITS MORAUX (1925); Davy, Le DROIT, L’IDEALISME ET L’EXPERIENCE 
(1922). (6) Studies based on comparative history and ethnography. 
Boucit (Les Ipies BGALITAIRES, 1899; EssAI SUR LE REGIME DES 
castes, 1908) deals with social classes ; Davy (LA FOI JUREE, 1922), 
of the origins of the right of contract and of societies with potlatch ; 
Mauss was the initiator in France of studies on potlatch (see ANNEE, 
N.S., vol. I., Essai sur le Don, forme archaique de l’echange) ; GRANET 
gives a kind of Sociological Encyclopedia of feudal China in his two 
works, Féres ET CHANSONS ANCIENNES DE LA CHINE, and DANSES ET 
LEGENDES DE LA CHINE ANCIENNE (2 volumes, 1926); BAYET writes 
the history of moral opinions on suicide (LE SUICIDE ET LA MORALE, 
1922); GERNET (RECHERCHES SUR LE DEVELOPPEMENT DE LA PENSEE 
JURIDIQUE ET MORALE EN GRiCE, 1917), and FauconneT (LA RESPON- 
SABILITIE, 1920), discuss the evolution of penal law; Emmanuel Lévy, 
Hvuve i, on the right of obligations, Henri Ltvy-BruxL, on Procedure, 
&c. (c) Studies of a statistical nature : HALBwacus devotes himself 
particularly to the study of classes : La CLASSE OUVRIERE ET LES NIVEAUX 
DE VIE (1913). 


7.—Ecomonic Sociotocy. DuRkKHEIM has written nothing on this 
subject. Our principal economic sociologist is SIMIAND. His method 
and the attitude which he takes in regard to the economists of other 
schools are clearly indicated in a little book : La METHODE POSITIVE EN 
SCIENCE ECONOMIQUE (1912), and in the Economic Section of the 
ANNEE SocIoLoGiqueE, which furnishes already the framework of a 
treatise which one hopes he will publish some day. He teaches 
economic sociology in Paris (Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers ; 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes). His principal monograph is devoted to 
SALAIRE DES OUVRIERS DES MINES DE CHARBON EN FRANCE (1907). ‘The 
chief disciples or collaborators of SIMIAND are HaLBwacus, H. Bourcin, 
G. Bourain, &c. 


8.—We must mention the contributions to technological sociology 
and to esthetic sociology by Hupert and the works of the great linguist 
MEILLET, head of a Linguistic school which one may term sociological. 
(See also Maurice CaHen, Le VOCABULAIRE RELIGIEUX DU VIEUX 
SCANDINAVE LA LIBATION ; and Le Mot Dieu EN VIEUX SCANDINAVE.) 
IN conclusion I repeat that this enumeration is incomplete, and that 
amongst our ethnologists, historians (for instance, Moret, Glotz, &c.), 
jurists, economists and others, many, and not the least important, 
more or less directly attach themselves to the sociological school, of 
which DuRKHEIM was the founder and continues to be the inspirer. 


P. FAUCONNET. 
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CURRENT SOCIOLOGY 


II. 


GERMANY. 


AN attempt at a survey of the development of Sociology in Germany 
meets with this great difficulty that the scope of the subject is so widely 
variable and that in Germany there are many works that belong to 
the particular field of research commonly called sociology in Western 
Europe and in America, which yet do not bear that name here. Whether 
many such works really belong to sociology is an open question. 


IF one understands as sociology the general SociaL ScreNce and reckons 
the various connate social sciences as parts of it, one can—especially 
in some particular branches and social arts—find a very comprehensive 
literature and a strongly developed scientific tradition. If one goes 
further and enlarges the meaning into that of Social Philosophy, one 
may quote, since Kant, a large number of prominent works of the 
romantic and idealistic schools, often under other names than sociology. 
It was only in the last decades that ultimately a tendency arose not to 
use the word sociology as equivalent to the general social science, 
but to limit it to a strongly theoretical special study of the group life 
of men which no longer claims an encyclopedic range, but is content 
to place itself as a special branch at the side of the other special social 
studies. 

IF we compare the German development of sociology with the French- 
English progress as outlined by Victor Branford in the new edition of 
the ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA, we may trace a remarkable parallelism 
to (a) the Comte-Durkheim School; (b) the Le Play School ; (c) the 
tendency of the Institut International de Sociologie of Worms. 


ComTE, who may be considered as the founder of the Western Euro- 
pean sociology has influenced Germany, partly directly, partly through 
Herbert Spencer by his Positivism and his notion of Organism. But 
his ideas have either been deflected towards Economic Materialism as 
in Marx, or their biological association with the ideas of the German 
idealistic Philosophy (ScHAFFLE). On the whole, one can hardly talk 
of a Comte-Spencer School in Germany, whilst Positivism, outside 
the circles of Marxism, only found disciples for a short time. 


HoweEVER a certain parallelism may be traced between Comte’s doctrines 
in so far as they are anti-individualistic, and the philosophy of his 
contemporary HeceL, albeit that the latter arrived at his conception 
of society from an idealistic, not from a positive starting point. 
SPENCER, again, partly through his political individualism and partly 
through his evolution theory, in the last decades of the 19th century, 
strongly influenced Gustav Schmoller, but is now generally rejected by 
the younger generation. 
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Tue Le Play School in France and particularly in England, finds to a 
certain extent a parallel in the efforts of German students of Social 
Politics, such as the Verern FUR Soziav Pouitik, although on this side 
the study of geographico-social and family problems is overshadowed 
by other problems of State life. 

Ir is further characteristic of the German development in contrast 
with that of the West European sciences that in Germany the study 
which is called Social Policy and Welfare in no way belongs to Socio- 
logy, but constitutes a separate branch of learning. 


Witu the doctrines of the circle which gathered round the late RENE 
Worms in France, and which constituted a strongly theoretical and inde- 
pendent department of sociology, we may compare on the German 
side, the researches which began with Tonnies’ “ Gemeinschaft 
und Gesellschaft” in the last quarter of the 19th century 
and found prominent exponents in GrorG SIMMEL and Max 
Weser. At the present time this tendency is being worked out partly 
under American influences. 

THE present condition of German sociology may be traced to three 
influences : (1) The German Romantics and the idealistic Philosophy ; 
(2) Comte and Spencer ; (3) the development apart from Philosophy 
due to other sciences, such as History, Political Economy and Law. 
Twenty-five years ago the connection of sociology with the Natural 
Sciences was commonly assumed. But to-day there is a strongly 
Eas iots sendiiaes AU Taihien Cask naciohans Sa a santa anloten, 
and that the naturalist interpretation of society is imperfect, and thus 
there is an endeavour to get beyond Positivism. 


For the present we may distinguish for all practical purposes, three 
main tendencies of German sociology : 

(1) sociology as the study of the historical development of social life 
(Historica sociology) ; 

(2) sociology as the study of psychical forces and as a doctrine of the 
forces of consciousness: i.¢., PHILOSOPHICAL sociology as, (a) meta- 
physical ; (b) epistemological. 

(3) sociology as a systematic inquiry into social phenomena on realistic 
and empirical grounds. (SyYsTEMATIC sociology.) 

As historical sociologists Max Weber (1864—1926) and Werner 
Sombart (1863— ) are the most prominent; and to the second 
group belong amongst others Max Scheler (1874— ——), Max Adler 
(1873— ), and Othnar Spann (1878— _) in spite of the wide 
differences which they evince in their fundamental conceptions. On 
the systematic side, Ferdinand Ténnies (1835) is still very active. 
The Science oF RELATIONS founded by Leopold von Wiese (1876— ) 
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endeavoured to find for this conception a rigorous method which would 
permit of a simple classification of all social processes. 


Max Weber and Werner Sombart are mentioned here as the most 
influential exponents of historical sociology, chiefly in the sense that 
their main works deal primarily with historical developments. The 
well-known writings of Max Weer on the sociology of religions are 
in reality studies in Comparative History, especially his researches into 
the relations between Puritanism and the establishment of Capitalism. 
Sombart’s comprehensive—and as yet unfinished—work on Modern 
Capitalism is not confined by any means to the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, but embraces and traces all the conditions which 
preceded and prepared Capitalism and expounds its gradual develop- 
ment. We must not, however, consider those two men as primarily 
historians and only incidentally sociologists. For, and in particular 
with Weber’s development, it is quite noticeable that they lean more and 
more from history towards sociology, and that they seek more and more 
to work out types and laws. Similarly Sombart’s recent studies incline 
very strongly in the direction of a systematic study of social events.* 


IMPORTANT for modern German sociology is the notion of an “ Under- 
STANDING ScrENCE”’ which was expounded forty years ago by Dilthey 
in his contrast between natural and spiritual sciences. The reaction 
against positivism is here clearly exhibited. Max Scheler is equally 
anti-positivist in the so-called “‘ phenomenological method” which he 
introduced into sociology. With purely biological causes it is, in the 
opinion of those writers, only possible to provide a superficial and me- 
chanical explanation of social facts, whereas their real dynamics can 
only be sought for in a study of their deeper spiritual motives. This 
broadening and deepening of the methods of social science, justified 
as it may be, has nevertheless greatly increased the danger of subjec- 
tivity. Max Weber indeed taught us—and quite rightly—that we 
had to be content with the subjective and conscious motives of the 
people under consideration. But others like Sombart deem it their 
duty to get at the objective, absolute, meaning of events. 


On the other hand, Othmar Spann is strongly opposed to any kind of 
empiricism in sociology. He proposes a sort of Social Metaphysics. 
Thus the idea of a Whole, of Society as an Entity, of which all social 
groups are only parts and members, is predominant with him. 


Max Adler, in another line, belongs to that group of sociologists who 

see in Marxism the only proper system of social science. He dis- 

tinguishes himself from many Marxists in this, that he endeavours to link 

that method with Kant’s Philosophy. For him, “ social” is but a 

category of consciousness. Our thinking is social. 

*This has been shown again you, Sateen: Stier dn she wenn Sage at 
the Jaureucnu F0r Sozio.ocie, (Karlsruhe, 1926.) 
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4 TOnnizs is best known by his theory of a division of all human asso- 
" ciations into Communities and Societies (Gemeinschaften und Geseil- 
q schaften). General sociology, in his opinion, is the study of the life 
fi of men in groups in the most comprehensive meaning. All associa- 
Re: tions of men fall into two classes. In one, men are linked together by 
ae a consent which has its root in feeling. This is the Community into 
7. which one is borne. Societies, on the other hand, may be constituted 
by the purposive will of men, based on conscious consideration. 


Poe SImMEL is the father of formal sociology. Other social sciences may 
tee study the mechanism phenomena of human associations corresponding 
to this or that particular side of social life, such as Industry, Law, &c. 
Sociology, on the other hand, endeavours to unravel the types or forms 
# according to which men in the various fields of life work and react on 
the one another. Whereas Max Weber seeks to explain clearly Group 
Behaviour, in its development and causes, it is the aim of Simmel— 
ae. an aim closely related to the above—to find out under what forms the 
process of grouping of men expresses itself. L. von Wiese tries to 
advance the work of these two great initiators, by bringing into a system 
at once the behaviour of men towards one another, the relations 
j3 originating therefrom and the social groupings. Thus the three basic 
bag notions of this system are (a} the social process or mechanism ; (b) 
et relations ; (c) the social structure. 





te Very great is the number of writers and professors who whilst they 4 

ad do not endeavour to work out sociological systems, nay, even doubt _ 
Hd the possibility of a sociology as an independent science of human social 3 
4 life, yet in other special branches, partly handle various problems a 

ce relevant to sociology. They stumble in their treatment of their own e. 
yy 4 problems, on notions like People, Nation, Class, Status, Parties, &c., 
Ee as determining or influencing the phenomena which they study, for 

P instance, Law, Languages, Industry, Religion, &c., and must needs 
; tackle these social notions. In that way—in Germany, as in other 
ys countries—an intimate connection is formed between sociology and 
a number of sciences. It is not unusual to say—quite inaccurately— 
that a sociological method has been applied. It would be more 
accurate to say that inquiries which are the proper field of sociology 
are often taken up also by other disciplines. 


Be FINALLY there is no dearth of writers who endeavour to prop their 

Le) plans of Social Reform on a system of sociology, like, above all, FRaNz 

} fi OPPENHEIMER. 

if IN regard to definite organisation may be mentioned the “ Deutsche 
1 Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie ” (reorganised in 1921). The number of 

: its members is by statute limited to 125, and maintained by election 

nes by the actual members. The periodical organ of the Society is the 
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“ KOLNER VIERTELJAHRSCHRIFTE FUR SOZIOLOGIE,” edited by L. von 
Wiese. The Society organises every second year meetings of German 
sociologists, the proceedings of which are published in the SCHRIFTEN 
DER DEUTSCHEN GESELLSCHAFT FUR SozioLocig (Tubingen, J. C. B. 
Mohr). The journal has issued four volumes. The ‘“ KOLNER 
VIERTELJAHRSCHRIFTE”’ began their sixth year in 1926 (Muerchen, 
Duncker & Hunnblot). 


Since about 1920 the total output of sociological writings, the recogni- 
tion of social science as a distinct branch of learning by Universities 
and the discussion of its problems have received a notable and con- 
structive impulse. There is no doubt that sociology is increasingly 
accepted by workers in other fields of research, although resistance is 
not wanting. And truth to tell, the often amateurish way in which 
half-learned, or even half-educated men handle sociology, more as a 
fashion than as a serious science, is a real obstacle to its development. 
The conflict of opinions in regard to its essence and its limits is by no 
means at an end and cannot be solved in a hurry. But the progress 
is real and quickening, and we have good reason to trust that it is an 
upward progress. 
L. von WInse. 


Ill. 
"HE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1910. 


Tue development of sociology in the United States is not to be separated 
from the development of sociology in Great Britain and on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Just as the culture of America is a European culture, 
so its science is rooted in European developments. Comte, Le Play, 
and Spencer have all had great influence upon American sociology, 
and this is shown even in its latest developments. Thus, N. L. Sims 
(Society AND ITs SURPLUS, 1924) argues that the shifting of sociology 
from its Spencerian basis as a physical philosophy of society has been 
a mistake ; for “society is essentially a physical phenomenon.” 
“* Sociology,” he holds, “‘ may be described as the science of the cosmic 
process in the social order, or, more definitely, the science of group 
energy and power.” A somewhat similar view is found in the works 
of T. N. Carver (THe Economy or HuMAN ENERGY, 1924). He 
holds that the life-process, both of individuals and of groups, consists 
in transforming “ the largest possible sum of solar energy into human 
energy.” 

Asipe from those who still seek inspiration in the work of the more 
exact physical sciences (in which group we must include the extreme 
behaviourists as well as some exponents of the survey method), the 
main inspiration of American sociology has been the work of Comte, 
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as mediated to the American public through the system of Lester F. 
Ward. Ward must be regarded as one of the founders of social 
psychology in his work Psycuic Factors OF CIVILIZATION (1893). 
This work, along with his other books, broke the influence of the phy- 
sical philosophy of society which had become associated with the name 
of Spencer, though curiously enough Ward must be ranked philo- 
sophically as a materialist. The main developments of sociology in 
the United States since 1900 have been based upon Ward’s work. 
Consequently, the most pronounced tendencies of American sociology 
recently have been: (1) To stress the importance of the mental side 
of social life and so the close interdependence of psychology 
and sociology ; (2) to overcome “ particularism” by an organic or 
synthetic view of the social life ; (3) to develop sociology in the interests 
of ethical ideals and of social reconstruction. This last tendency, 
however, is not shared by all American sociologists. A minority 
protests vigorously not only against ethical sociology, but against the 
connection of sociology with any practical social movements whatsoever. 


‘THEsE tendencies first came most clearly to expression in the writings 
of C. H. Cooley. His SoctaL ORGANIZATION (1909) may be taken as a 
convenient starting point for the discussion of recent developments in 
the United States, where this book has become a sort of manual and 
guide for the most representative thinkers. His HUMAN NATURE AND 
THE SociaAL ORDER (1912), and SociaL Process (1918), may be regarded 
as supplementary. He says at the beginning of his SoctaL ORGANIZA- 
TION that it is to be a study of “ the larger mind ;” that mind has two 
manifestations, one in individual life and consciousness, the other in 
social life and social consciousness ; that these are not separate, but 
aspects of the same process. He emphasizes that he proposes no 
ignoring of the material or physical factors in the life of human groups, 
but only the study of that life as it actually goes on ; 
and he finds that life to be a mental life. He does not go off 
into mysticism, as so many who have started with the conceptions of 
a social mind and social consciousness have done. On the contrary, 
he proposes that the study of the larger mind, of social life, shall begin 
with those face-to-face groups in which all human individuals, savage 
and civilized alike, live, move, and have their being. He proposes to 
call these face-to-face groups, which are characterised by intimate, 
personal relations between individuals, “ primary groups,” since all 
other groups are derived from them, and since they were the primitive 
form of group life. Such groups furnish the patterns, or rather the 
“ideals,” for all groups. What we call “ human nature” is more 
than the instinctive or hereditary nature of man ; it is rather the nature 
acquired everywhere by all men in these face-to-face groups. Hence 
en we call human nature is “ group nature,” or a phase of the social 
mind. 
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In other words, Cooley finds that the primary social values and social 
attitudes of all men are acquired in their primary group life, and that 
much that has been supposed to be hereditary in human behaviour is 
the result of this primary group life. Hence the study of social life, 
of social values, of social attitudes, and of everything concerned with 
human society must begin with the study of these primary groups. 
Here the observer can see most clearly the nature of group life, its 
influence on the character and behaviour of the individual, and all 
the resulting traits of human society at large. Cooley singled out the 
family, the neighbourhood, and the play group as the primary groups 
which perhaps have been most significant for human social develop- 
ment. Each of these groups, he points out, has furnished certain main 
patterns, or primary ideals, for our social life. The family in par- 
ticular has furnished us the ideal of social unity, the neighbourhood that 
of equality, and the play group that of “ fair play ” or of justice. Certain 
values thus have issued from each of these groups which have given 
rise to other values in society at large or to cultural traditions. The 
tradition which finally was consolidated in Christianity, Cooley be- 
lieves, came mainly from the family, while the tradition which has ex- 
pressed itself in the democratic movement came mainly from the 
neighbourhood. 


In other words, Cooley demonstrated that the primary groups were 
the essential bearers and builders of the social life. They are this 
because they are the primary socializing agencies. They first stimulate 
and call forth the social impulses ; they first build up habits of co-opera- 
tion ; they first give rise to social or group consciousness. ‘The primary 
groups are also the chief carriers of social tradition and of social custom, 
and it is custom and tradition which make human social life what it 
is. Finally, as we have already indicated, the primary groups are 
the source of primary social ideals. By their very organization and 
life they have furnished man with certain social patterns which he 
strives to realize, to some extent at least, in wider social relations. 
It is not too much to say that Cooley demonstrated primary groups to 
be, if we may coin a word, the “ sociophores ” of human social life. 


‘THE second important contribution to doctrine in his SoclaL ORGANIZA- 
TION was his emphasis upon the social significance of communication. 
This naturally sprang out of the stress which he laid upon the study 
of face-to-face or primary groups. By communication he says he 
means “the mechanism through which human relations exist and 
develop.” This is a very broad definition, but the context shows that 
he means relatively definite forms of inter-stimulation and response. 
He tells us that without communication the mind does not develop 
a true human nature and we do not get Auman development. In 
other words, the human nature and character of the individual comes 
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from participation in group life. It is through communication that 
we learn the social tradition of our group, get our social standards 
and values, and consequently our social attitudes. It is communica- 
tion, especially in the form of spoken and written language, which 
enables us to participate in our group life and ultimately in the life 
of humanity. ‘‘ A word,” Cooley tells us, “ is a vehicle, a boat floating 
down from the past, laden with the thought of men we never saw ; 
and in coming to understand it we enter not only the minds of our 
contemporaries, but into the general mind of humanity continuous 
through time.” The web of intercommunication, then forms the 
medium for the social or group mind, by participating in which we 
get not only our social values and attitudes, but even our essential 
human nature. ‘“‘ Communication, including its organization into 
literature, art, and institutions, is truly the outside or visible structure of 
thought, as much cause as effect of the inside or conscious life of 
Re 004 By the aid of this structure the individual is a member 
not only of a family, a class, and a state, but of a larger whole reaching 
back to prehistoric men whose thought has gone to build it up. In 
this whole he lives as in an element, drawing from it the materials of 
his growth and adding to it whatever constructive thought he may 
express.” 


Ir will be noted that in taking these positions he has done much more 
than make human social life essentially mental. He has in a sense 
revolutionized the method of the social sciences, because he has turned 
attention from the larger aspects of human relations to the minute 
groups and to individual interactions. To be sure, other sociologists 
before Cooley attempted to do this, but it can scarcely be said that they 
definitely succeeded. By fastening the attention of the sociologists 
upon primary groups and the interactions between individuals Cooley 
made possible observational and “ case study methods applicable 
to group behaviour. Moreover, in emphasizing the significance of 
intercommunication for group behaviour he indicated a method by 
which we might study the psychic life of groups even more accurately 
than we could study the individual mind through introspection. The 
mechanism of intercommunication .e showed to be the essential 
structure for understanding the higher developments of human social 
life. He therefore opened a way for the scientific study and under- 
stand’..« of all human culture, and hence of the distinctively human 
aspects. ..dn’s social life. 


A CONCEt iON allied to Cooley’s “ intercommunication ” is that of 
the social process or of the interaction among the individuals of a group 
as the essence of social life. ‘This conception was more largely developed 
by other American sociologists. Albion W. Small made it one of the 
corner stones of his work. E. C. Hayes (INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
oF Sociotocy) and E. A. Ross (FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY, 1905,) 
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helped to develop the idea. But perhaps Franklin H. Giddings 
(INpuctive SocroLocy, 1901) was the first to give it definite psycholo- 
gical formulation in terms of mental interstimulation and response. 
Giddings points out that the method of adjustment in a group of 
separate individual organisms acting together is necessarily through 
some form of interstimulation and response. But he rightly insists 
that before such interstimulation and response can result in co-ordinated 
activity there must be a basis of organic and mental similarity. In 
addition he believes that there must be an awareness of this similarity 
on the part of the co-acting organisms, or what he calls “ conscious- 
ness of kind.” This consciousness of physical and mental likeness 
among the individuals of a group mediates their responses to one 
another and to common stimuli. Giddings believes, therefore, that 
much can be explained in “ pluralistic” or group behaviour through 
these facts of organic and mental similarity and the consciousness of 
kind. He thinks that we do not need to assume instinctive tendencies 
toward co-operation or even a gregarious instinct. Organic similarity 
plus the consciousness of that similarity, or the consciousness of identity 
of the members of a species or of a smaller group, will explain much, 
if not all, that has been attributed to specific social instincts, such as 


gregariousness. 


It will be noted that according to this view intercommunication be- 
tween the members of a human group is merely a form of mental 
interstimulation and response, and rests upon the fundamental organic 
resemblance or identity of the members of the groups and upon their 
consciousness of their identity. Intercommunication is, therefore, 
a process of passing along stimuli among a group of fundamentally 
like-minded individuals. Like-mindedness is the basis of their power 
of intercommunication and even of their group life. It also becomes 
the end of all communication or interstimulation and response. Group 
behaviour is, therefore, according to Giddings, essentially ‘‘ a type- 
conforming activity.” He seems to assume with Cooley that inter- 
stimulation and response and the consciousness of kind begin primarily 
in face-to-face groups, and that gradually, with the growth of the means 
of interstimulation, they expand to include larger and larger groups. 
This growth of interstimulation and response, of the consciousness of 
kind, of sympathy, of like-mindedness, and of type-conforming be- 
haviour, Giddings calls the process of socialization. It is evidently 
that phase of the social process by which individuals become incor- 
porated in their groups and the groups themselves become better 
unified. 

THE sociological analysis of group life offered by Cooley and Giddings 
barely falls short of definitely stating another concept which has been 
found fundamental for the study and understanding of human society. 
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That is the concept of “culture.” By this concept the sociologist 
understands the tool-making, institution-making, and value-making 
activities of human groups ; in other words, civilization in the broad 
sense of that term. All human groups possess “ culture ” in that sense, 
but, so far as we know, no animal group. The idea of culture in this 
sense is implied in what Cooley says about the importance in human 
social life of the web of intercommunication. He speaks of this web 
forming a medium in which the individual lives and moves, and from 
which he receives his essentially human traits of behaviour. This 
medium is precisely “ culture,” as we have just defined the term. For 
the vehicle of culture is the system of intercommunication, especially 
spoken and written language. Culture, in other words, upon analysis 
consists of ideas, of mental patterns, which are passed along from 
individual to individual, and which collectively form the tradition and 
custom of the group. To this group culture all individuals conform 
their behaviour in a general way, though the culture of a given group 
is manifested differently with individual variations by each of its 
members. This culture forms then, as Giddings would say, a type- 
conforming pattern for the behaviour of each individual of the group, 
from which, however, there are more or less individual variations. 


Tue idea of “ culture” is the particular contribution of the anthro- 
pologists, as students of the behaviour of primitive human groups, 
to the science of sociology. Especially deserving of notice in this 
connection is the work of the American anthropologists, Lowie (CULTURE 
AND ETHNOLOGY, 1917), Kroeber (ANTHROPOLOGY, 1923), Wissler 
(MAN AND CULTURE, 1923), and A. A. Goldenweiser (EARLY CiviLiza- 
TION, 1922). Perhaps no students of human social life have done 
more to define the concept of human culture and to show its import- 
ance for understanding human society than the men we have just 
mentioned, though, of course, the concept of culture was first developed 
by E. B. Tylor in England, and by other anthropologists on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Quite naturally this school of cultural anthropolo- 
gists have tended toward a “ cultural determinism” in the explanation 
of social phenomena. This is especially the case with Lowie and 
Kroeber. According to them the social is the cultural, and all culture 
is determined by previous culture. This being so, Lowie goes so far 
as to deny the validity of any appeal to individual psychology in the 
social sciences, and thereby he reflects Durkheim’s influence. Accord- 
ing to him, a cultural change, or a change in group behaviour among 
human beings, is always preceded by certain cultural conditions which 
account for the change, and therefore there is no use of appealing to 
individual psychological conditions. Wissler and Goldenweiser are 
more cautious, and believe that there is no definite cultural determina- 
tion in human society, but that individuality and personality must be 
taken into account in tracing social processes. Therefore they would 
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not sever the social sciences from psychology. This is also the position 
taken by W. I. Thomas (THe PoLisH PEASANT IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 
1918) and his pupils, to whom credit is due for securing recognition 
of the cultural factor in the social process. 


THe revolutionary importance of “ the culture concept ” for the under- 
standing of human social phenomena has not yet been admitted and 
recognized, however, by all American sociologists. Especially have 
certain social psychologists been slow to recognize the importance of 
this concept, because in the form in which it has been presented, at 
least by Lowie and Kroeber, it seems to deny the importance of the 
individual as originating and carrying through social changes. This, 
however, is not the case if we accept the concept as presented by Thomas 
Wissler and Goldenweiser. They show conclusively that man as an 
adult member of a human group is always a cultural being in his be- 


haviour ; and that that behaviour and the behaviour of the group, 


eT 


- even though it is rooted in human instincts and in the environmental 


situation, cannot be understood except as an historical or cultural 
product. In other words, these men have insisted that the patterns 
of individual and of group behaviour are cultural patterns, and as such 
cannot be understood without an understanding of their historical 
antecedents. The human mind and the behaviour of the individual 
as we know it, in other words, is even more an historical product than 
a product of organic evolution. 


THIS position is, of course, in accord with Cooley’s view that human 
nature is “ group nature,” or a phase of the group mind. This latter 
expression, by the way, becomes immediately understandable as soon 
as we substitute for it the word “ culture.” What sociologists have 
called the group mind, or the social mind, is manifestly the culture of 
the group seen from its mental side in any given situation. We know 
of no such group mind, or social mind, below the human level. The 
group mind is the mental side of the group’s culture, just as so-called 
human nature is the individual side of the more fundamental and uni- 
versal aspects of culture. In other words, all distinctively human 
traits of behaviour are cultural, and hence to understand them we must 
understand the culture of the group in which they occur. This is 
not to deny that there is an animal nature of man, as Cooley himself 
admits ; but this is not what is ordinarily meant by “ human nature,” 
nor is this animal nature observable in the ordinary behaviour of the 
adult human individual. 


IF culture is the determining thing in ordinary human behaviour, and 
if culture is made up of acquired habits transmitted from individual 
to individual by a learning process, then it follows that the mechanism 
of organic evolution—variation, heredity, and natural selection—cannot 
have much to do with human society or social evolution. American 
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anthropologists have perhaps more than any other class of recent 
social thinkers combatted the idea that the social process is a continua- 
tion of the process of organic evolution. They have, indeed, gone so 
far as to deny that organic evolution has any influence on human social 
evolution. However, this position is probably extreme. A. G. Keller 
(SoctetaL EvoLuTION 1915), proceeding largely from anthropological 
data, has put forth the theory that the evolution of human societies 
proceeds by essentially the same method as organic evolution. He 
does not deny that the method of adaptation in human society is mental, 
but he finds that adaptation must be made to the material facts of life, 
that some of these adaptations are unfavourable variations, hence will 
not work and are eliminated ; that others are favourable to survival, 
are transmitted from generation to generation as the customs or the 
“‘ mores ” of the group, and that thus the fabric of culture or civiliza- 
tion is built up. In other words, he finds that the social process is 
strictly analogous to the process of organic evolution, in that it has 
in it elements of variation, transmission, and selection, just as the 
organic process has. Moreover, he maintains that this process goes 
on automatically and with little chance of human control, except 
as rational selection happens to coincide with the favourable adaptation 
which would in any event be automatically selected by the natural 
process. He even goes so far as to say, “ the operation of the big, 
impersonal, automatically working forces always gets truer results 
than do the feeble powers of the human mind.” Thus Keller’s work 
is continuous with that of Darwin and Spencer and of his own teacher, 
W. G. Sumner (Fotkways, 1907). If anthropologists go too far in 
denying any connection of organic evolution with social evolution, 
it is certain that Keller goes too far in the opposite direction in con- 
tending for such a close connection. 

Much of the literature of American sociology for the last ten years has 
been taken up with the controversy as to the part which “ instinct ” 
plays in the social behaviour of man. Several workers, following 
McDougall’s IntropucTION To SociaL PsycHOLOGy, would make 
human instincts the sole sources of human motives and the sole springs 
of human action. Veblen would almost seem to endorse this view in 
Tue InsTINcT OF WoRKMANSHIP, (1914). The obvious biological 
determinism implied in such a doctrine has led to a reaction to the 
other extreme. Thus L. L. Bernard holds that what we cali mani- 
festations of instinct in human behaviour are really complexes of habits 
and values socially acquired: (Instinct: a Stupy IN Sociat Psy- 
CHOLOGY, 1925). He would explain all social behaviour through the 
conditions in the social environment, keeping instinct simply for the 
biological background upon which habit complexes are built up. 

THE controversy regarding the instinctive element in human behaviour 
has led to a debate as to how far social organization and civilization 
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should be developed so as to harmonize with man’s natural or instinc- 
tive impulses. The Freudians, like Rousseau, would apparently give 
free play to man’s natural impulses. Ogburn has discussed this prob- 
lem in his work on SociaAL CHANGE (1922). He agrees that modern 
civilization, on account of its mechanical industry and many other 
artificial conditions which it imposes upon the individual, is out of 
harmony with man’s natural instincts. In fact, he finds that our 
present civilization produces needlessly a large amount of discontent 
and unhappiness because it baulks man’s original impulses. He is 
not so confident that an easy adjustment can be made between man’s 
original nature and the requirements of social life. While we cannot 
return to the conditions of primitive life, he thinks that we can furnish 
outlets, however, to man’s natural impulses which will be advantageous 
both to society and to the individual. Ogburn’s position thus seems 
to be midway between those who would give predominance to human 
instincts in social life and those who consider them of no importance 
whatsoever. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE view of this controversy over the part which instinct 
plays in human society is to be found in John Dewey’s HUMAN NATURE 
AND Conpuct. Dewey prefers the term “impulse” to the term 
“* instinct ” on account of the frequent misunderstanding of the latter 
word. While Dewey holds that man’s impulses are a part of his 
hereditary equipment, he finds that they are variable and plastic, and 
that therefore their expression will be determined by custom. Prac- 
tically, therefore, habit or custom is the important element in human 
society. This view approaches that of L. T. Hobhouse in his work on 
SoctaL DEVELOPMENT. 


Tuts outlines, in a very brief way, some of the main trends in recent 
American sociology. No writer has as yet elaborated these into a 
system. Perhaps as near an approach as we have to a systematic 
presentation of this American point of view is to be found in the last 
text-book of Ellwood (THE PsycHoLocy or Human Society, 1925). 
Miss Mary P. Follett, in her books on THe New State (1918) and 
CREATIVE EXPERIENCE (1924), has also given a clear statement of the 
point of view of American psychological sociology. Park and Burgess 
in their INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF SOCIOLOGY (1921), studying 
the social process from the standpoint of social values, social attitudes, 
social habits, and social control, have given another typical statement. 
The same general point of view appears also in Bogardus’ latest book, 
‘THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL PsYCHOLOGY. 

StupENts of the psychological side of sociology are very far from 
having a monopoly of the field in the United States. Of recent years 
rapid progress has there been made in the study of social problems on 
their biological side. We need only to instance such works as S. J. 
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Holmes’ THE TREND OF THE Race (1921), and F. A. Bushee’s PRinciPLes 
or SocroLocy (1923). ‘These careful studies of the effects of the in- 
crease of numbers, of heredity, of selection, of sex, and of original 
individual differences upon human social life have tended to bring 
the biological side of sociology into harmony with the latest develop- 
ments in the psychological theory of group behaviour. 

Peruaps the most general trend in American sociology is to be observed 
in the effort to overcome “ particularism,” or unilateral views. This 
is best illustrated by the work of A. J. Todd on THeorzEs or SociaL 
Procress (1918). Todd shows about how much of scientific truth 
inheres in the various one-sided views of human progress ; but he 
rightly throws the emphasis upon the psychological factors involved 
in progress and in effect agrees that social progress is “a learning 
process,” and that therefore progress can be scientifically controlled 
only through a process of social education—a position which shows 
again the influence of Lester F. Ward upon American sociology. 
Similar views have been emphasized by Ross, Hayes, and Ellwood. 


No account of American sociology would be complete without men- 
tioning the great amount of energy devoted to social research and 
investigation and to the study of scientific methods. Among treatises 
on methodology should be mentioned E. C. Lindeman’s Sociat D1s- 
COVERY (1924), and Giddings’ THe Screntiric Stupy or HuMAN 
Soctrety (1924). Both books, in accord with the scientific temper of 
the present, throw the stress upon observation and experiment in the 
social sciences ; though Giddings would make statistics, as the only 
method of measuring social phenomena, the great standardizing 
discipline in the study of all social facts. 


Wortny of mention also in American sociology are the numerous 
special studies which of recent years have been devoted to special 
branches of sociology, such as Rural Sociology,! Educational Sociology,* 
and the Sociology of Religion.’ Finally, the history of social thought 
and speculation has found several able American students, such as 
Barnes,* Bogardus,® Small,* and Lichtenberger. 


Cuartes A. ELLwoop. 
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“=e SocioLocy (1922), and Vogt, InTRopuUCTION To RuRAL SocIOLocY 


*Snedden, EpucaTIcnaL SocioLocy 
apa (1922) and Smith, INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL 


it *Ellwood, THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION (1922). 
13 “Articles in the SocioLocicat Review, Vols, XIV.—XVII. 
1. *History or Socia. THoucnr (1922). 

" *Tue Oricins or SocioLocy (1924). 
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THE RISE OF THE DANIZ“H PEASANTRY.* 


I, 

Tue Danish peasantry at the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
an under-class. In sullen resignation it spent its life in dependence 
on estate owners and government officials ; it was without technical 
skill, and was seldom able to rise above the level of a bare existence. 
Great agricultural reforms were carried through without the support 
of the peasants, who did not even understand the meaning of them. 
The “ Great Committee for Agricultural Reform,” which was set up 
at that time, had no use for a single representative of the peasant class ; 
- and the reforms it introduced, though in the interest of the peasant, 
__ were made without his help. Yet this same under-class, in the course 
_ of a century, has changed into a well-to-do middle class which now 
takes a leading part in the life of the Danish people. 


Ir the causes of this remarkable development are sought, the seeker 
will everywhere hear mention of the work of the Danish folk high 
schools. He will, now and then, even hear it said that this particular 
educational work has, more than anything else, contributed to the 
notable change in the position of the peasantry. It is, however, im- 
possible to give a detailed statement of the extent of the influence of 
the high schools, nor is it possible to separate the results of each. 
Nevertheless, if we examine the typical features of Danish history 
during the last century, it becomes evident that we can reach a clear 
understanding of the rise of the peasantry only when we reckon with 
the influence emanating from these adult schools. 


At the close of the eighteenth century, Danish landed proprietors, 
influenced by the Physiocrates, carried through some very radical land 
reform legislation ; and this led to conditions which greatly differed 
from those which had held for centuries. During the first half 
of the nineteenth century the old system of communal tillage was 
discarded : the farmer, who formerly was a tenant of the manor, became 
a freeholder ; villeinage was abolished, and the peasant ceased to be 
personally dependent on the lord of the manor. Perhaps one of the 
most important features of these reforms was that, with the allotment 
of the land, the area of the manors was not extended ; on the other 
hand, all the soil which formerly was cultivated by the village peasants 
in common, now came into their personal possession. Through this 
Denmark escaped the danger of getting a numerous and powerful class 
of landed proprietors on the one side, and a poor country proletariat 
on the other ; and through this was settled the distribution of Danish 
soil such as obtains to-day. 

*Based on THe Fork Hich ScHoots OF DENMARK AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 


Farminc ComMuNiTy: by Begtrup, Hans Alsler Lund, and Peter 
Manniche. (Oxford University ). 
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Tue word “ democratic ” is frequently used in reference to the dis- 
tribution of land within Danish agriculture, and this is done in order 
to emphasize the similarity between the sizes of the allotments. During 
the nineteenth century the number of freeholdings in Denmark doubled : 
in the year 1800 they totalled about 91,000, and in 1916 the figure was 
something like 184,000. ‘That means that over go per cent. of the 
holdings in Denmark are freeholdings. This notable change has taken 
place through an increase in the number of middle-sized farms, and also 
through the advent of many smallholders (known as house-men) 
who, in past centuries, were without importance in Danish agriculture. 
Tue rapid growth of the number of small holdings in Denmark has 
been made possible partly by a large reclamation of heath, moor, &c., 
and partly by the fact that individual holdings have been reduced in 
size. ‘This development happened whilst liberalism was the dominat- 
ing economic policy in Denmark, the State, generally speaking, adopting 
the attitude of a passive spectator. During recent years, however, the 
establishment of about ten thousand small holdings has been due to 
State legislation. 

Tue daily practices, routine, &c., of Danish land holdings differ 
according to the size of the property. On the large estates (which are 
now very few) the owner has no direct contact with the actual manual 
and technical work : he administers and guides, but frequently he is 
so much in the background that even these duties are taken over by 
a manager. On these estates the relatively insignificant number of 
agricultural labourers find employment. 


On the average, medium-sized farms, the owner joins with his helpers 
in the work of the field and stables. His fellow workers are either his 
own sons and daughters, or the children of other farmers ; and they 
work with the conviction that, in due course, they also will become 
independent land holders. On these farms the rising generation of 
farmers get their practical experience. The young people board and 
lodge on the farms, and this, in most cases, means that the employer’s 
home is also their home, where they eat, work, and spend their leisure 
with the family. 

Tue small holdings fall into two groups : the larger contains about 
70,000, each being worked by the owner and his family, and being their 
entire means of support ; the smaller contains less than 40,000, each 
being too small to meet the needs of a family and making it necessary 
for the man either to take additional work of a smaller kind with 
strangers, or to procure an extra income as an artisan or in some 
other way. 


In speaking of the Danish peasantry, the people alluded to are, in 
general, the owners of the medium-sized farms and the smallholders. 
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THE RISE OF THE DANISH PEASANTRY 


To them, first and foremost, the distinctive character of the rural life 
is due ; and it is especially from their homes that the students of the 
high schools have been recruited. 


THESE conditions of land ownership have been of vital importance 
in the development of Danish life. Where social gulfs are wide, class 
feeling and class distinction have an easy growth ; but where, as in 
Denmark, the core of the social life is found in the work of many small 
and medium-sized independent farmers, and where, furthermore, the 
division between group and group is such that it is often difficult to 
_ distinguish between a small farmer and a smallholder, and between 
a large farmer and a small landed proprietor, there is no place for caste 
” wh feeling and class struggle. The sense of fellowship and the recogni- 
: 4 tion of common interests are the strongest bonds that unite Danish 
" _ farmers. A fact of great importance is that the medium-sized farmers 
and the smallholders come from the same stock, the children and grand- 





g _ children of the farmer constituting a large proportion of the latter. 
e a 

as Il. 

___ THE freedom from internal social conflicts enjoyed by the country 
a __ population has meant that intellectual and spiritual pursuits have not 


e _ been the privilege of particular groups, but the common treasure of 
il _ all. Further, the strong spiritual currents from church and people 
is __ that have swept over the country population during the last generations, 

have done much to establish the plain democratic character of the men 
f a and women, and to check influences tending to divisions. 


LIBERALISM did not begin to exercise any influence in Denmark until 
after 1830. The absolute monarchy fell in 1849, and young university 
men and women, who were won over by the political ideas of the 
liberals, made the new constitution. This was based on general 
4 suffrage—even in respect of the upper house—and was, in its time, one 
_» of the most democratic constitutions in Europe. The same people 
that created this constitution took the lead in Danish politics during 
¥ the following years, and home politics were marked by important 
é laws which were decidedly liberal in character. Foreign politics, 
however, were hampered by great difficulties respecting the relation- 
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a ship to Slesvig and Holstein, which difficulties drove the country into 
. § the war with Prussia and Austria in 1864. In the unequal fight 
of Denmark had to surrender, and was compelled to cede to the victors 
bE onot only the German-speaking parts of the two duchies, but also 
‘ 4 Danish North Slesvig. This defeat has greatly influenced the life 

of the Danes : the lessons yielded by the defeat led to the sweeping 
. away of many old doctrines and beliefs ; and the national grief gave 
3 birth to much of the new life which since has grown in the Danish 
» people. During these years, folk high schools were established in 
; : large numbers. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Tue defeat caused an important change in political life : the power of 
the former ruling class was broken ; and the peasants who, before 
1848, had played no part in the liberal movement, now began, under 
the free constitution, to make their influence felt. Their demands 
arose from economic considerations, and their propaganda was, on 
the whole, based on class struggle. The peasant movement made 
such rapid progress that the liberals took fright and began to recede 
from their position in regard to general suffrage. 


Tue loss of North Slesvig made necessary certain changes in the con- 
stitution, and consequently gave the liberals an opportunity of over- 
throwing the power wielded by general and equal suffrage in the upper 
house : and as they could not make an arrangement which gave the 
power to the wealthy aristocracy instead, they placed it in the hands 
of the conservative landlords. This caused a great fight, which con- 
tinued until 1901, the issues, indeed, not being finally settled before 
1915, when equal voting rights were again established in the Danish 
constitution. 


In this struggle it was the peasants who became the backbone of the 
army of democracy, and not “ The Friends of the Peasants,” as the 
adherents of the old class politics were called. In the fifties there 
was formed a group of peasants, clergymen and teachers who were 
influenced by Grundtvig, the founder of the folk high schools. They 
co-operated with “ the Friends of the Peasants ” in social affairs, but 
were insistent in their adherence to the principle of equal suffrage. 
From 1864 it was more and more they who took the leadership of the 
opposition ; and when, in 1870, the various sections of the opposition 
united and formed a large left party, it was the Grundtvigian section 
that influenced and guided it. This indicates that during these years, 
besides the questions relating to general suffrage, church and school 
matters occupied a central position in the interests of the opposition. 


Tuis struggle for general suffrage which, in the seventies, became a 
fight for a parliamentary system after the English model was, at rock 
bottom, a struggle between the old classes composed of landlords 
and the middle class of the towns, and the new class—the peasants. 
The desire for the establishment of the general suffrage was not the 
result of abstract theories respecting the people’s rights, &c. ; but 
it sprang from a living faith in the forces that were at work in the 
classes to which general suffrage gave power. There had developed 
a strong confidence in the capacity of the Danish peasant. Shortly 
after the events of 1864 the leading weekly organ of the Left party 
expressed the following view: “ The classes of society which have 
had the power up to this time have not been equal to their tasks. 
They bear the responsibility of the defeat of 1864; and at the head 
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of the government is now a new king, whose house is foreign to the 
people. In the midst of this darkness there is one gleam of light : 
there is still a large part of the people, the whole peasant class, whose 
nds ___— power has not been tested and still remains unspent.”” The paper adds 

__ several items of evidence which show how this class was now awakened 
ade + +~«t0. a consciousness and understanding of its duties, and mentions the 
fact that many high-schools were being formed, and that the bulk of 
their students were being drawn from this new class. 
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THE CHARTING OF LIFE:* by Professor Patrick Geddes, 


Tue Ascent of Man, in its deeper and higher aspects, is still far from 
adequately outlined. Biologists agree, in the main, as to main lines 
of the evolution of plant and animal life ; and even, in a general way, 
as to the descent of man: but no comparable consensus has yet been 
reached among the psychologists, even those evolutionary in tendency. 
Hence, despite all endeavours, and even advances, the evolution of 
the religious nature of man, with its emotional intensity, its doctrinal 
and symbolic systems, most of all remains without any generally 
accepted presentment. Similarly, our ideas as to the mathematical, 
scientific and philosophical endeavours and achievements of humanity 
are still without an evolutionary consensus. And likewise those of the 
imaginative endeavours, the esthetic efforts and achievements of 
mankind, highly though we value them. For the doctrine of the 
survival of theologians, of mathematicians and philosophers, of 
dreamers, poets, artists, as variant forms successfully adapting them- 
selves to the struggle for existence, plainly does not help us far! How 
seldom does it help even for the technical inventor ! 


IN short then, the evolutionist has to search further ; and this despite 
all his naturalistic clearness as to the all-essential importance for 
survival of more and more efficient adaptation of the nutritive and the 
reproductive processes, the self-maintaining and the species-con- 
tinuing life. He sees of course, with the physiological psychologist, 
the survival-values of better and better senses, of experiences of 
activity organised as habits, of feelings towards offspring, towards 
parents, towards herd or tribe. He inquires also into the progressive 
evolution of the nervous system and its centres, and all in their psychic 
functioning as well as in their organic structure. But, while all this 
has become familiar, in general outlines at least, we are plainly far 
from any corresponding clearness as to the evolutionary origin or 
survival of any one of the higher fields of man’s psychological activity, 
such as those indicated above. 


II. 


ALL these difficulties are accentuated by the long-continued deadlock 
between mechanistic and vitalistic doctrines. There is as yet no 
adjustment between Professor Jacques Loeb, as conspicuous experi- 
mentalist of life’s processes, with his “ tropisms,” physically and 
chemically determined, and Prof. Driesch, as conspicuous exponent 
of a directive “‘ Entelechy,” (though not without experimental work 
"Tisdale Renae bg cgnlon Mad glace Loy Ona Sa 





in reference both to 3 
at the Congress of Religions in 1925.—Editor. 
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THE CHARTING OF LIFE 


also). The mechanical, physical and chemical researches of the 
physiologists have for the past century been pushing forward their 
interpretations of the functional activities of living beings: and their 
understanding of us, as complex machines, is not to be gainsaid, with 
our chemical digestion and physical combustion of our food as fuel, 
source of our work accordingly. Our lungs are the bellows for this 
process, our hearts the pumps, and even our complex nervous system 
and its centres are more and more explained by them as a sort of 
central telephone exchange. The vitalists protest that there are still 
life-processes unreached or imperfectly explained by this advancing 
analysis, and thus an unsolved and even insoluble mystery of life. 
But the mechanist replies—You were saying that not so long ago 
of the organic chemistry of living beings : but since we first syntheti- 
cally prepared urea, we have gone on, and are always going on, faster 


Bu and faster. Your mystery, your “x” of Life, is what we are pro- 


gressively solving : thus it is we who make all the scientific advances ; 
you, who but maintain the unsolved as insoluble, are ever receding 
before us: and in any case, even if our progress be never complete, 
and at best asymptotic, your standfast, by your “x” of Life, as the 
unknown, is but adherence to ignorance, not science; it is mere 
conservatism, not progress. You moreover are for the most part 
essentially, if not admittedly, adherents to some philosophy of 
idealism, if not even to some form of theology: so what claim have 
you to introduce such historic lines of criticism into our physiological 
laboratories, when you no longer dare to intrude them upon the 
astronomer or the geologist, as your predecessors were wont to do? 


Ill. 


IT is time now to stand back from this long controversy of mechanists 
and vitalists, and to be considering whether we cannot somehow make 
a fresh start. And though at first both combatants may resent this 
attitude, as a defection from their cause, let us plead with them for 
a hearing, and of this question: Admitting your wide difference, is 
there not still something fundamental to life, and on which you are 
both agreed? Have you not in common some simple concept of 
Life? So habituated are both sides to their respective attitudes and 
modes of thought, that it is very difficult to get even their briefest 
consideration for this enquiry. Yet as a matter of fact, whatever they 
respectively think of life, they do not deny, but in fact candidly agree, 
that the life-process is a relation between environn.ent and organism, 
organism and environment. Here, however, the mechanist is clear : 
he knows these as “stimulus and response”; and these in their 
increasingly complex correlation. But there can hardly now be any 
philosopher so u!tra-vitalistic, as not also in his own language to admit 
this ; indeed, he too often begins with such relation, though on his 
own chosen planes. 
41 
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ENVIRONMENT conditions organism. Witness heat; and this within 
a certain limited range of temperature ; witness also oxygen, water, 
etc., etc., each with its specific actions on the organism, which the 
physiologist explores. But the Organism also reacts on its environ- 
ment, changing this in turn: witness the differences between inspired 
and expired air. In short, then, if we represent environment by 
“E” or “&” and organism by “O” or “0” and interpose “F”’ as sign 
of the activity, the functioning between them, we may develop the 
formula (Life=x) to a fuller and more scientific presentment. 


x=E = -»Fes~>0: O wm > F w+ E. 


or Ero : OFE 


(or, in other notation, one) 


PROCEED now to consider human life; and this not in its merely 
animal and organic aspect, with the physiologists, but in its social 
aspect, and from simplest to most civilised. Far apart though these 
may seem, there is again no denial that man in social life is manifestly 
so far conditioned by his environment, geographical and other ; nor 
yet that at every level of civilisation he spends activity upon this 
environment in turn, and utilises it, so far dominates it in turn. So 
plain is each of these half-aspects of life that it has been insisted on 
by turns, and even to the excessive subordination of the other : witness, 
for the dominance of man by his environment, the teaching of Montes- 
quieu or Buckle ; yet conversely, for the importance of human group- 
ings and of individual personalities, their historians and biographers 
without number. 

To formulate these complemental life aspects, let us call our human 
Environment, our Place, “P” or “‘p”’ and our human grouping, our 
folk, “For.” And since, in a forest-place, we must hunt or starve ; 
on the plain, plough or starve; and, by the waters or on the sea, 
either fish or starve, this pressure of place on folk is best summarised 
as WORK, “w.” The Place thus inexorably works the folk: yet the 
Folk, increasingly, work the place. Thus parallel to the formula of 
organic life we have that of social life 


“x” of Organic Life = E-r-0: O-F-E=EFrFo:OFE 
“x” of Social Life =P-w-r: F-w-p=Pwr:Fwpe 
ALL very elementary so far. Yet it is something to see the fundamental! 
parallelism of the biological and social sciences emerge so clearly. 
For note that we are thus definitely and from the outset avoiding the 
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confusion of the “ organicist”’ doctrine, into which Spencer and 
others have too largely fallen : for here we are not searching, as they 
did, for analogies between an organism and a society, and these even 
in structural ways. We are but broadly and simply parallelising, in 
the above general way, the process of organic life with that of society. 


ELEMENTARY though all this is, it is something to see that the left- 
hand sides of both formule express the determinist aspect of life 
organic and social ; while on the right-hand sides we have similarly 
the case for freedom. And thus our parallel life-formulz, at first 
sight seeming simple, even to mere common-place, are suddenly 
bringing sharply before us a broad presentment of the age-long conflict 
and struggle of philosophies ; and with these even the corresponding 
doctrinal emphases of religions, on one side or other, and of contro- 
versies accordingly within these,—often with origin of sects accordingly. 


IV. 


Let us continue, however, as simply as may be; postponing these 
great questions until preliminaries are clearer. Taking, then, as to 
P w r—the first half of our social formula, (P w F), we cannot but 
agree that the study of place is what we know as Geography, that of 
work as Economics, and that of folk as Anthropology ; and that each 
of these has its specialised groups of investigators and teachers, in 
their learned societies, their university departments. Yet note also, 
and clearly, that these three are not yet to any adequate extent in 
co-operation. They have as yet advanced mainly as dis-specialised 
groups: i.e., each conceived with its subject substantially distinct, 
and so as isolated from others. But hence their studies of each 
““ science ”’ have been in its static aspects especially. Hence it is that 
the geographer’s main contribution is his atlas, essentially of earth- 
forms—‘‘ Geo-morphology.” And since Folk, apart from place and 
work, are dead, the anthropologist’s main achievements have long 
been in archeology, racial anatomy, craniology, ethnography, etc., and 
among tools, weapons, etc.; but all this can be presented in Museums. 
Moreover, long indifferent as the economist has been to local con- 


ditions and to concrete human life, his “ Place” has mainly been _ 


vaguely abstracted, as “‘ the Market”: and his ‘‘ Folk ”’ similarly 
abstracted into “‘ Labour ”’ and “ Capital,” and with ready assurance 
of “immutable laws” accordingly, as of ‘‘ Supply and Demand.” 
Yet all these are still too much abstractions, and of a nature not readily 
¢arrying much conviction, to minds of either physical or biological 
training, much less of evolutionary or other idealistic trend. 

Yer no doubt the geographer, at his best of course, and as traveller, 
sets forth for us the conditions of economic activity, and of human 


types ; the anthropologist too is increasingly active in the living human 
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field ; and even the economist sometimes utilises illustrations from 
these. Still these three are as yet far from integrated. But now 
they are so integrated here, on schema as in life; by help of their 
elemental chord of Place, work, folk, into a single, and henceforth 
unified, field of study. That study, as it develops, is our elementary 
Sociology. A Sociological Society thus in fact largely arises, as 
geographers, economists, and anthropologists begin to come together : 
and the sociologist, fundamentally, is he to whom all their contributions 
are plainly unified within the life-process of a region or village, town 
or city; and whether its community be more or less simple, as in 
Polynesia, or industrialised, as with ourselves. 


V. 


FURTHERMORE, with this union of these three studies in their social 
unison—their coming into real life, in short—Psychology at once 
claims and obtains a hearing. The geographer has always observed 
his place, with senses alert. The anthropologist as he leaves his 
museum collections for direct studies of man in his natural surround- 
ings, is roused to sympathetic feeling and insight accordingly. And 
the economist is nowadays far less insistent upon his tradition of 
utilitarian hedonism—a doctrine defunct for all extant schools of 
psychology—and more open to experience, directly obtained from the 
various kinds of work before him. Our formula has thus its parallel 


To the everyday material Acts of life, we have thus added its everyday 
mental Facts. The simple working household, village or town, has 
thus its accompanying school of elemental mental life, in which every 
child is developing towards its mature participation in its community, 
and this apart from formal school ng of any literate character. 


Note also that this simple graphic presentment puts explicitly the 
“ materialistic ” view of the psychologic process. Life, so far as we 
have yet gone, is Bio-psychosis. Its human sense, experience and 
feeling—seen and charted in outline and in principle so far—are but 
environmental, functional, and organismal, just as for the simpler 
animal life. In Huxley’s phrase, our psychologic aspect of life, so 
far, is plainly but “ epi-phenomenal.” 
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VI. 


Not a very promising opening, it may be said, towards any placing 
of religions and their deeper and higher elements of the psychic life, 
upon our growing chart! And so indeed it has long seemed. Let 
us see, however, whether these do not next find place. We cannot 
remember any stage of our development so infantile as not to have 
clear images of man and horse, and these two quite distinct from one 
another, whether apart or with man mounted. Similarly for man and 
bull, for woman and tigress, for horse and bird, and so on. Yet long 
ago—stirred doubtless by vivid horsemanship, when this was new to 
man—there arose in some forceful mind a vision of the man that is 
also horse, the horse that is also man—even superman ; and he, not 
on, but as, superhorse—since which the Centaur has galloped gaily 
through the ages, ineffaceably vivid to the inward eye, however im- 
possible to the outer. So, too, the man-headed Bull of Assyria took 
colossal sculptural form; likewise the Sphinx of Egypt, with her 
feminine beauty, her latent terrors. The poet finds his winged 
Pegasus, and more. Thus, from the plain straightforward impressions 
of sense, the imagination creates enduring and glorious images. 

So the peasant from time immemorial has patiently drawn one straight 
line after another with his plough, and thus covered a large rectangle 
by the day’s close: and to these field-areas in time were laid down 
regular landmarks, set by measure. Thus the simple land-surveying 
of ancient Egypt : but some day, to the keener Greek mind especially, 
it became plain that we do not need a plough to draw straight lines, 
nor yet earth to make a rectangle. Thus from geo-metry was born 
our pure geometry; the essential matriculation demanded by Plato 
over his Lyceum gate, as opening to his world of pure ideas. 

‘THE arousal of the imaginative (and by and by of the artistic) mind 
is thus intelligible. And that of the scientific mind similarly also, as 
surely a matter not only of history and biography, but also of personal 
experience : for to deny this would be to forget our own thoughts, 
rearranging our impressions of sense, our own reflections upon our 
concrete experience. But what now of the life of feeling ?—what is 
its corresponding further development ? 


Tue mother lavishes her care and affection month after month upon 
her babe ; and some day—after about three months, child-students 
tell us—she is rewarded by its returning smile. With this, the infant’s 
folk-feeling has begun to emerge to life and light. And this process 
goes on, through long years of growth, with mutually deepening ties 
of affection, and onwards into adolescence, and as should be into 
maturity, even to loving and grateful memories in old age. Yet one 
day, the gentlest of sons says to his gentlest and most loving of mothers 
the most terrible thing son can ever say to mother— Woman !— 
what have I to do with thee?” Why does he say this ?—“ I must 
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be about my father’s business!” Here, typically presented, is the 
great life-crisis of feeling. In this the old ties are strained, well-nigh 
to breaking, and that if needs must: since by a newly-developed yet 
maturer range of feeling—say now a widened and deepened emotion 
and intonewintensity. The youth is opening out a new social outlook 
and relation—that of inspiring and compelling sympathies outside and 
beyond the old family ties, and thence leading into the widening world. 
Thus too Buddha forsakes his wife and child, his father and his king- 
dom. Thus also Moses breaks his Egyptian ties, though strong and 
great and full of promise from earliest infancy: thus Mohammed 
separates from his kindred: and so too, on the vastest scale in all 
history, we have seen the youth of well-nigh all the nations going out 
to war, leaving weeping mothers behind them. From highest types to 
simplest, we have here the same development—from natural and 
elemental folk-feeling to a new and even intenser common emotion. 


Wuart shall we call this? There seems, strangely enough, to be no 
established psychological term; and it is not easy to devise one. 
Will Com-Emotion be useful ?—-or shall we not simply use Emotion, 
here, in that definite sense ; various though be its meanings in current 


psychology ? 
In summary then we have 
(Folk) Feeling »—~- (Com) Emotion 
(Work) Experience #|——~+ Ideation 
(Place) Sense _— Imagination 


Here then are three transmutations, of simpler to deeper or higher 
—whichever we choose to say, since actually both. In fact, why not 
say three “‘ Conversions”? For is not the first of the very essence 
of religious conversion, as not only in supreme examples as above, 
but widely evidenced throughout the spiritual experience of adoles- 
cence ; and this more or less among races and cultures at very different 
levels, from savagery to civilisation ? 


VII. 


NOTICE moreover, that as we started by seeing the unity of Place- 
Work-People as the elemental chord of human life, so also manifestly 
for its psychologic correlate, of Sense-Experience-Feeling. We are 
thus keeping quite clear of any relapse into the old “ Faculty- 
psychology.” Thus so again with this latest triad—Emotion-Ideation- 
Imagination. Here now is that full and unified development of the 
inner life, in which its simple everyday endowment, of commonsense- 
experience-feeling, becomes raised to that high quality and intensity 
of being for which are needed, in every language, its terms of spirit, 
even of soul ; since in this way the spirit wakes, the soul attains. 





THE CHARTING OF LIFE 


IN a recent paper* the earlier triads of this presentment have been 
traced into their essential inter-relations : for this charting of life is 
capable of elaboration into fuller and clearer detail, and this even 
more coherently than have been the sub-sciences of geography, 
economics or anthropology heretofore. And similarly with the 
associated psychology. 

So here is nothing short of a claim broadly to overtake and map out 
the whole “ universe of discourse ” which arises with the development 
of our social life ; and this with a fuller logical clearness, since now 
with graphic precision ; and this to whatever extent may be required 
for each particular view-point throughout the whole outline. Let 
us test this claim; and from the outset. 


Piace, modified by work and folk, thus gives the geographers (as 
town-planners for instance) work-Place and folk-Place ; and it also 
modifies Work and Folk in turn. Thus emerge the concepts of 
place-Work (“ natural advantages ”’) and place-Folk (neighbours and 
natives). Similarly for work: the economist has to consider not only 
place-Work, and work-Place, as before, but also work-Folk, and 
folk-Work (i.e., occupation, even cumulative through generations, as 
“ caste”). So for Folk, the anthropologist has also to do with place- 
Folk and work-Folk, and with folk-Place and folk-Work. The three 
too long independent specialisms (geography, economics and anthro- 
pology) are thus seen to form a close-knit web of social life, in which 
each is compenetrant with others. And similarly for their related 
elemental psychology, which now treats Sense, Experience and Feeling 
with their similarly associated inter-relations. Reference to the 
diagrams of the paper above referred to will make this clear : but the 
method will also become plain as we now proceed to compound the 
fields of Emotion, Ideation and Imagination. 


VIII. 
IN general principle, for each triad alike, its three essential elements 
are compounded as may be A, B, C. Thus 
A aB aC 
gives us bA B bC 
cA cB Cc 


Ideation 
Imagination 
we obtain their inter-related fields, as follows :— 
*SocioLocicaL Review, January, 1924. 
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EMOTION Emotioned IpgaT1on | Emotioned IMAGERY 
(PHILOSOPHY) (POESY) 





Ideated EMOTION IDEATION Ideated IMAGERY 
(DOCTRINE) (DESIGN) 





Imaged EMOTION Imaged IDEATION IMAGINATION 
(SYMBOL) (NOTATION) 
eee 











We are here of course assuming the three essentials of our main triad, 
the three notes of this psychic chord, as developing towards their 
utmost. Emotion deepens beyond the old feelings of simple kin 
and fellowship : it may be to mystic intensity, even of union with the 
Ideal, the Divine. Ideation strengthens, and thus extends its field 
towards interpreting the range of experience; until we have the 
sciences in progress; and these even towards Synthesis, our Pro- 
synthesis at least. Imagination is no mere wandering fancy, but may 
acquire ever-increasing power and range, and towards vivid present- 
ment of our whole range of thought. So far then our three main notes, 
but these not only combine, but interact. How? How precisely ? 


Is it not by applying such vigorous ideation to emotional uprush at 
its deepest, that the Theologians of each religion have ever formulated 
their various and characteristic Doctrines, and at length systematiseu 
them into creeds? And with the corresponding intensity of imagery 
has not their appropriate Symbolism taken its long-enduring forms ? 
Indeed this often earlier of the two ; thus Moses’ mystic vision of the 
Divine, and his resultant enduring symbol of “ the burning b 

long preceded the formulation of his Law ; yet the bush endures, and 
fundamental commandments also took symbolic form as stone tables. 
The essential fields of the religious consciousness—its deeply emotioned 
fellowship and mystic union, with the appropriate doctrinal and 
symbolic presentments—are thus clearly charted upon our scheme. 


Yer this must include the reciprocals of these also; for Ideation is 
itself no mere coldly isolated intellectual process, as too many suppose, 
yet only of the studies and sciences they have not themselves vitally 
entered: each and all fields of ideation are thrilled by emotion, as 
every true thinker’s and investigator’s “ living interest” so plainly 
shows. Yet the apparent calm, and self-control, with which the 
ideative process works its way, transmuting its past experience into 
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science,—and by and by, with co-ordination with the best results of 
others, even to such pro-synthesis as the given individual may reach— 
is yet open to further transmutation. The emotional urge of a powerful 
mind may also seize upon this intellectual pro-synthesis, and raise it 
toa fuller sublimation ; and thus we have the arousal of the philosopher, 
the emergence of his Philosophy—these very names rightly expressing 
the emotional re-valuation of this general Knowledge ; indeed, and 
literally, the love that is in true learning, and this increasing with the 
full-fill-ment of each. 

AGaIN, to reach clearness of ideation, and especially in science, we 
have increasingly to be imaging our ideas, and as clearly as may be. 
Thus it is that a Notation of our ideas arises ; and this not only in 
imaged words, but even in visualised signs ; and thus graphic. Hence 
early notations were picture-writings, as not only with Egyptians or 
Chinese, but simpler peoples also. But increasingly these notations 
become more general, even abstract ; and thus opened into the vast 
and ever-growing sign-language of Mathematics: and next into the 
graphic presentments of every science: so normally in the present 
paper. 

Our second column is thus clear; of Ideation, not only developing 
as science, but clarifying, by help of the imaging powers, to Mathe- 
matics (hence rightly claimed as most imaginative, and thus most 
powerful of the sciences), yet also emotionalising, as we have seen, 
its pro-synthesis of ideas, to Philosophy. 


Wuat now of the third note of our psychic chord—Imagination ? 
We may indeed imagine, say the centaur of our first illustration ; but 
to embody and express this with clearness, and to others, is no easy 
matter. It is found to involve not a little effort of ideation; and 
this meditative effort is evidently that of Design—which may be of 
course descriptive in verbal expression, with the poet, or visually 
creative, as with the artist. Our activity moreover is here by turns 
passive as well as active—receptive, critical and appreciative, as well 
as creative and constructive: so here in fact we have the essential 
field of Esthetics. It is thus no mere “ department of philosophy,” 
but also “ self-standing,” as far as any of our other fields of thought 
may be. 

Yet this imaginative activity, controlled and qualified by ideation, 
would be cold, as “‘ mere esthetes”” tend to be, and “‘ mere designers ” 
also. Yet as design becomes perfected, and Imagination is thus 
becoming more and more adequately expressed, the urge of Emotion 
flows—even surges—into it: and the result thus reaches the level of 
Poesy. Not only poetry of language, but also the poesy which may 
be in music or in colour, in marble or in bronze, in statue or in edifice ; 
and even, with combinations of all these, as ritual, as drama. 
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IX. 

Ir thus becomes plain that our central triad has now yielded us a 
ninefold scheme. This may now stand indeed, as plan of the cloister 
of the inward life, and in its fulness and variety throughout the great 
past of humanity ; yet plainly open to us in our own day, and in the 
measure of our emotive urge, of aspirations, of highest intuitions, of 
fullest insights also. 

In this Cloister of the soul, the emotional, the intellectual and the 
imaginative life are clearly reassociated, since seen in their clearness 
of inter-relation, their veritable compenetrance ; yet without con- 
fusion, in unity, and as Harmony. 

For each historic culture of the past—with its characteristic place, 
work and people, and their distinctive sense, experience and feeling— 
its emotional, intellectual, and imaginative achievements may now 
be presented, in the same orderly fashion. That is to say, our general 
charting of life is applicable to the analysis of the essentials of each 
civilisation, and this in the regular and parallel ways of the com- 
parative sciences. Comparative Religion opens the series ; yet beside 
this we may compare Philosophies, and Scientific presentments also. 
Plainly, too, we cannot but enter upon the criticism of the Arts, with 
their aptitudes, their productivities and powers. Our scheme is thus 
in principle an apparatus criticus, a form at least of psychoscope. 


Our conditions of time and space do not here allow such comparative 
treatment ; but a single concrete example may be given, of interest 
for not a few religions. If this scientific approach be sound, and this 
charting accordingly be really and truly what it claims—an outline of 
the cloistered retreat of the spirit from the everyday world of acts and 
facts, and into its higher activities, religious, intellectual and artistic, 
and thus embracing the essential inner world of faiths, of sciences and 
philosophies, and of the imaginative and poetic life also—we may 
now conveniently test all this, by its application to the actually cloistered 
life, that of the various monasticisms throughout history, from Buddhist 
and Hindu to Essene, Christian and Moslem. All these have agreed, 
often indeed to their mutual surprise, in the taking of three vows : of 
purity, obedience and poverty. How so? For the passage from 
simple folk-feeling to the high emotional intensity of the community 
life and its ideals, the essential requisite is obviously the subordination 
and sublimation of sex; as religious literature, historic experience, 
and modern bio-psychology perfectly agree. What next is the vow 
of obedience? That, obviously, is to the given pro-synthesis, with 
its associated doctrine and philosophy. And that of poverty? 
Obviously of simplification of environment in its sensuous aspect, in 
its comfort of folk-place, as home. Poverty moreover is now the very 
condition of our wealth—as spiritual weal-th ; for it is needed to keep 
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our cloistered environment clear for its imaginative task : hence plain 
walls, alike of monk’s cell, scientist’s laboratory, or artist’s studio. 
These vows then are the very tuning and bracing of the emotional, 
the intellectual and the imaginative powers : they are disciplinary for 
each: and they are thus rightly organismal, functional, and environ- 
mental respectively. They are needed to protect us from return to 
our old folk, work and place, with its too simple feeling, experience 
and sense accordingly. Our vows thus become “ irrevocable.” 


X. 

But religions deteriorate, as their best spirits in each age so often 
ruefully avow. The vital teaching of their founders,—commonly 
elaborated by their most authoritative successors into fuller doctrines, 
more and more definite creeds—becomes chilled for the successors of 
these in turn. So they are soon subtly discussing doctrines as in- 
tellectual propositions, rather than as inspirations of spirit and conduct. 
Agreement upon these, as the exact “truth,” thus becomes more 
important than their emotive guidance towards a common and in- 
tensifying love. Doctrines thus fix, to dogmas. Correspondingly, 
Symbols crystallise. Some of these lapse from meaning and use ; 
save often as ornaments, and these in time little more than conven- 
tional ; yet others take form and rank as icons, it may be in time as 
veritable idols, at least to the mass of congealing minds. As these 
stages of decadence advance, the original moral and spiritual essence 
is less and less generally realised. The established dogmatic system 
discourages further intellectual discussion, and especially that from 
later view-points. The interference of the scientific mind becomes 
especially dreaded and discouraged, and at length is even repressed, 
as positive heresy. Imagination is no longer allowed its first creative 
play ; its initial forms of art are maintained, as norms to which the 
artist must henceforth conform, and conventions he must strictly 
follow. The age of the prophetic and mystic founder, and of his 
inspired disciples, thus increasingly gives place to the regime of an 
increasingly formalistic monkhood or priesthood, increasingly con- 
centrated upon their ritual, and its dogma, codified into law, and itself 
inexorably literal. In time all this may fade back into the obscurity 
of a dead language, and more or less leave the ritual as main present- 
ment of the religion, with even this chilled into routine for most, if 
never quite for all. 

“* Tue letter killeth ; but the spirit giveth life.” A new prophet may 
arise, for whom the full chord of emotion, ideation and imagery is 
again active: yet his golden time, of renewed love, faith and hope, 
may again suffer the same processes of arrest, even to fossilisation. 
WE see then how each religion is ever menaced from within. Its 
deterioration is thus largely unconscious to its own faithful. But this 
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becomes increasingly manifest to external faiths, since it is always easy 
to discern the errors and faults of others ; while we may “ rationalise,” 
and thus justify, our own. The mutual intolerance of historic religions 
is thus intelligible ; the rarity of their mutual conversions also. And 
hence the study of comparative religion too often readily gives an 
impression of coldness, as if it were but the latest form of paleonto- 
graphy and paleography. For each and every religion can only be 
studied from within. However strange to us, we must enter into it, 
and heartily, that is not only intelligently and respectfully, but even 
lovingly. The poet, the dramatist who cannot sympathise with, enter 
into, each of the characters he presents has so far failed. No wonder, 
then, our encyclopedic science is still so chilly. 
XI. 
But we are now living in an increasingly active movement of psychology, 
to which mere organic biology, however evolutionary in its ambitions, 
is rightly yielding the foremost place. Conspicuous nowadays 
accordingly is the rising psychologic criticism of each and all the many 
defects of our present age: and this gains peculiar penetration and 
clearness when it studies this age and its ways of thinking in terms of 
its “‘ mental dissociation,” so manifest throughout its manifold and 
dispersive activities.* The prevalent dis-specialism of its many 
scientific workers, is but a familiar and salient instance of this ; our 
whole social ferment is of the same heterogenous and even conflicting 
character. Our urban aggregates—we cannot cal] them cities—are 
thus too much each a witch-pot, in which fragments taken from all 
past and present cultures are intermingled into its medley. But the 
mental pathologist more and more sees his patients as but extreme 
cases of a mental disharmony from which we all are suffering more or 
less. And as such “social analysis’ begins to claim its place beside 
“* psycho-analysis,”” this diagnosis of the prevalent social malady, the 
dissociation of the mind, becomes plainer than ever. The current 
separation of economics from art, and of politics from morals, though 
so long justified by would-be “ utilitarians,” are now seen as but 
salient instances of this most self-deceptive and widely diffused of 
mental diseases. From this, indeed, we are coming to see each great 
capital as now peculiarly suffering. Yet also the provincial centres, 
the rural areas. These are more commonly neurasthenic, as the great 
capitals more hysteric,—using these terms in no mere metaphoric way, 
but concretely, and interpreting them as intensified by widespread 
social causes, beyond individual ones.t 
“See Bernard Hart's INsanrry (Cambridge University Series) and Victor Branford’s 
AND SANCTITY, p. 168 (Mental Dissociation under the Pecuniary Culture). 
(Williams & Norgate.) 
+P. Geddes, Pustic Heats iw THe InpusrriaL Ace (in Papers for the Present. 


Leplay House Press). 
Arthur Brock’s Screncs AND Hgattu (Williams & Norgate). 
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XII. 

Grave though is such psycho-social diagnosis, it points to treatment ; 
and this alike for individuals and their groupings. Our problem is 
no longer merely to work out our own specialism, and to insist upon 
its value, in indifference to that of others: it is to co-ordinate our 
thought, not simply with such cognate endeavours as may be, but 
towards the whole essential chord of mental life—as emotive, ideative, 
and imaging. Here the poet, the artist, are specially calling to our 
sick community, however imperfectly healed themselves we may 
sometimes think them. Hence the revival of poetry, apparently in 
all countries, from amid the strife of war, is of real significance. Such 
appeals have been of too fragmentary vision : yet they help us towards 
the larger proposition—essential to our would-be Reconstruction 
movement after War—that some larger and more harmonious vision 
of a better society is needed, indeed indispensable, if any real progress 
towards a better moral and social order is to be attained. Hence the 
wide hearing for political and social Utopias, so world-conspicuous 
and attractive during President Wilson’s bright moment of appeal. 
Bolshevism, Communism and other panaceas, are similarly having 
their day. More encouragingly the League of Nations, though 
hampered alike by the repudiation of its founder, and by the limitations 
of those by whom his vast but too vague dream was limited into its 
present working form. Hence towards the world-understanding, and 
even World-Eutopia it is honestly labouring for, more science, more 
psycho-social science very manifestly, is also needed, whatever else 
may be. 


XIII. 

SINCE each can best speak within the experience of his own thought 
and work, it is here for the sociologist to magnify his office ; and this 
especially as a student of cities, scrutinising our human hives, and 
concerned practically with their improvement, as its bee-citizens should 
be. Moreover, he may claim that here peculiarly the problem and 
the task are of no mere scientific or technical specialism (as larve or 
drones may think) but alike socially comprehensive and unifying : 
hence of service towards abating the prevalent mental dissociation, 
both of intellectual interests and of practical aims. For here place, 
work and people have to be surveyed in their variety, yet co-ordinated 
towards more of unity. How is this unity to be discerned? By the 
nature of the civic task, our survey is a diagnosis, and towards treat- 
ment. A “ Survey” thus leads towards a “ Report,” and this needs 
“Plans” ; which thus gradually emerge towards clearness of design, 
and fitness for execution accordingly. Yet execution lies not within 
the designer, but with the city itself, and not merely with its rulers, 
but also with its citizens ; hence no mere architectural planning can 
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suffice. Towards any rea! success, we have thus to re-emotionalise 
as many as may be of our citizens and their groupings, towards a 
renewed civic sympathy; and correspondingly, (a yet harder task) 
to make such contribution as we can towards abating their dissociation 
of ideas, and towards con-sociation of these also, as far as may be. 
In the first part of our task, our appeal may thus well be towards the 
various religious bodies, each to take their part in citizenship; and 
why not in generous rivalry, without waiting for fuller agreement ? 
In the second part, our appeal is often towards educational groupings, 
and to the schools and the University. But to this conceived as no 
mere towering Babel of dis-specialisms, but increasingly as a cloister 
of re-synthesis ; for this is here and there already incipient. Only 
in the measure of our success in all these respects can our civic design 
begin to be realised, and its architects and artists set to work to carry 
out its execution ; and thus it may be beyond our draft, and even dream. 


Tat we are still but in the day of small things is manifest: our 
plans as yet outrun execution. Yet we have no reason to be wholly 
discouraged : we are at length attaining something of a technique, 
towards replacing the vague Utopias of the past and present by definite 
and realisable Eutopias, regional and civic. Hence, here and there, 
men of goodwill and helpwill, men of observant and reasoning social 
intelligence, men of artistic sympathy and even creative power, come 
in to join with us; and last, but not least, women of social outlook 
and insight. So, and before long, we shall be challenging the 
utilitarian economist more definitely than did Ruskin, or even Morris ;— 
and challenging even the politician, with his party platform, by help 
of our more comprehensive civic purpose. The “ individuals ” of the 
present order—say rather dis-sociated disorder—are thus called to be 
socians, and in a sense as definite as that in which they went to war ; 
but now for the waging of a peace-campaign, and this even more 
definite than that of the war-game, since here the plan is open, and 
intelligible to ordinary intelligence, so far as awakened to social interest, 
and purpose. 

XIV. 

In such civic studies, then, with their attempts towards practice— 
despite continual disappointments, even repulses—courage persists, 
and confidence in the future grows. Thus, though the Dublin Cities 
and Town Planning Exhibition of 1911 bore no particular fruit, 
another, three years later, had more result. Surrounding slums were 
cleared and dotted with playgrounds and patches of garden ; whole 
streets were brightened ; and a dockers’ village designed. An inter- 
national town planning competition was opened ; and even a Cathedral 
plan, devised on no mere conventional lines, but in fuller renewal of 
the old civic spirit, was adopted by the Catholic hierarchy, and its site 
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even purchased. True, the declaration of war arrested all this ; and 
little has since been done, though much undone. Indeed, there are 
only too many indications that discouragement after such civic hopes 
contributed to make matters worse than before in 1916, if not also 
in 1920. Yet some results of these sowings are still in progress. 


Ir was a gratifying surprise to the planner of this cathedral—since 
not of its historic and dogmatic faith, yet reviving the tradition of the 
cathedrals of the past in their spirit of civic fellowship, with their 
regional comprehensiveness of appeal, their definite association also 
with the best educational methods available, and with the recognition 
and utilisation of contemporary art—to find its design congenial to, 
and even cordially accepted by, the responsible hierarchy. Nor is 
the reason of this agreement far to seek : for here was no mere archxo- 
logical revival of a past “‘ style ” of architecture, but a fresh and simple 
design inspired by the renewing chord of the inward life, in general 
terms akin in lay designer and in men of religion, since alike aroused 
to comprehensively emotioned and ideated imagery. 


XV. 
So next with the planning of Universities; as notably that for 
Jerusalem, again a peculiarly inspiring task; alike from historic 
traditions and modern purpose. The emotional appeal of this city, 
in so many ways world-central, and in its time and tide of returning 
idealism, is here obviously of fundamental urge and intensity. The 
pressing need of the modern University everywhere—to progress 
from the prevalent medley of dissociated specialisms, and towards the 
recovery of the synthetic spirit—can nowhere be more prominent than 
here ; in planning for the central University of the people to whom 
the world so peculiarly owes the idea of Unity: with this unity as not 
merely intellectual, but also moral and social ; indeed these above all. 
Hence, while of course providing for all the specialisms of the modern 
University, the more synthetic studies are arranged upon the sides 
of the central court, itself enclosing the great Hall of the University, 
appropriately domed : and this with its external ambulatory adapted 
for the singers, on high occasions, of that great psalm (Ps. civ.) of the 
unity of the whole phenomenal world, in all its cosmic and human 
variety,—unity at once spiritual, moral, and intellectual, and realised 
in beauty as well. 


Tuat the University of the opening future must be no mere examina- 
tion-machine, all are practically agreed. Yet not merely a hetero- 
geneous grouping of departments of specialised research ; as with the 
nineteenth century dispersive tradition of Germanic Universities, now 
too tardily finding authority throughout the British Empire, while it 
is now being realised as insufficient in Germany itself. The unity, 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


the veritable orchestration, of our specialisms is thus here emphasised : 
and as a reunion of the greatest traditions of Jerusalem with those of 
Athens ; since each of unifying wisdom, and in spirit increasingly at one. 


Tuus again for other University designs, as notably for Rabindranath 
Tagore’s, the same problem arises. And so also for the Osmania 
University of H.E.H. the Nizam at Hyderabad; and others: the 
task is everywhere the same in principle, though with diversities of 
adaptation in treatment. For what is a comprehensive University if 
not as complete a cloister of the spirit as may be, as in the love of good, 
the faith in truth, the hope of beauty ; and thus open to all studies, 
and to students of all faiths alike, since infused with the spirit of vital 
religion ? 


XVI. 

Tuus, though without definite confessional adhesion, the designer 
may work by turns for many faiths ; since so far entering into the 
spirit of each as the supreme creation of its time, and still of vital 
appeal ; and realising, with each new experience, the lesson given to 
Peter from his vision of the net ; that “ in every nation, he that feareth 
God and doeth righteousness, is accepted of Him.” 


As a final illustration of this many-sided renewal of the religious life, 
and along with advance of intellectual harmony, may be here cited the 
design for the central temple of the Bahai faith for India. For here 
my able colleague, Mr. Frank Mears, has peculiarly succeeded in 
giving lucid form and expression to its essential doctrine of peculiarly 
sympathetic (not simply tolerant) appreciation of other faiths, of which 
it is not necessary to abandon membership. Hence nine entrances 
for these, each with its domed chapel, and symbolic pool of pure water, 
as appreciative symbol of the enduring values recognised in older 
faiths. These all have entrances to the central dome ; of which the 
inner roof is supported by a central pillar—symbol of unity—and 
enclosing a stairway, open to all to ascend to the ambulatory above. 
The emotional life of brotherhood, and in intellectual unity, thus here 
finds a fresh symbolic expression in architectural form : the full chord 
of inner life is thus presented fully in this new cloister, even cathedral, 
of the ever-renewing spirit. 


XVII. 

ENouGH, however, of architectural plannings, which have but been 
introduced to give concrete evidence and illustration that our schema 
of the inner and deeper intellectual life, as a triple—and thence ninefold 
—cloister of the spirit is thus no mere dream ; but a working concept, 
and that applicable alike to the demands of religion, the requirements 
of education, and in the returning life of architecture and the arts. 
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So let us now draw this presentment towards a conclusion upon the 
lines on which it began, that of the evolutionary, and so far naturalistic, 
question of the ascent of man: and so of the enquiries in which 
naturalistic treatments have so far hitherto failed, viz., in presenting 
an adequate view of the origin and development of the higher and 
deeper faculties of humanity at its best. Has not our charting of life 
made the processes and progresses of this ascent appreciably clearer ? 
And if so, with social hope? It is of course open to the theologian 
here, as indeed over the entire field of nature and humanity, to invoke 
higher powers, and to think of these as transcendent, immanent, or 
both in highest harmony : but the more limited task of each and every 
scientific treatment of the phenomena and processes of life is not 
thereby affected, in its presentment of these with such intellectual 
clearness as may be. 


XVIII. 
YET it remains to ask a grave question—If this triadic chord of the 
inner life, that of emotion, ideation and imagery, be after all so simply 
and naturally related to that of the everyday factual existence, of folk- 
feeling, work-experience, and sense-activities, how comes it that 
things so iargely go wrong—that religions wither, dessicate, and decay ; 
that intellectual disharmonies so readily arise ; and that the imaginative 
life becomes so arrested in most of us, yet so perverted in too many ? 
Primarily, as has been suggested, through dissociation, hence to be 
guarded against by all possible means. Yet are there not great grounds 
for thinking that these evils arise through errors in education ? 


As educators, we desire to pass on to our successors our great heritage, 
and in all its main fields. We would fain have them appreciate the 
heritage of literature, both sacred and profane. We would com- 
municate our knowledge, alike of the humanities and of the sciences. 
And we seek to transmit and continue the heritage of art. 


Wuat then seems more natural than to utilise the books in which 
this heritage is so especially summed and contained? So numerous 
are they that we must choose out good reading for our young successors. 
And how are we to know that they have read and understood and 
remembered these, unless we ask them—-that is, examine them ? 
Again, since we have gathered great art museums and galleries, what 
more natural than to encourage observation, and what observation so 
good as that of drawing from these great examples ? 

But alas for the result. Our art schools become essentially of copy ! 
Their graduates, as teachers, go out to teach more copying, even to 
copies of copies. And similarly for the schools of learning, from 
simplest to highest. Cram, and for exam, has come to dominate 
wellnigh all. Bureaucracy arises, examining bodies wholesale, for 
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which the maintenance of this system becomes a powerful vested 
interest. How curious and tragic a repetition of the old decadence 
of priesthoods and their peoples, and so largely by kindred methods ! 
HapPiy, of course, a change towards better things is beginning, and 
seems now progressing more rapidly, since the war. But can we not 
clarify its psychology, upon the schema before us? It is not a question 
of here following authority, even of Rousseau or Pestalozzi, of Montes- 
sori or Baden Powell. It is that of releasing, reviving, intensifying, 
the essential psychologic life. And what is this but, as we have seen, 
to rouse senses to observation, yet also to imagination? ‘To impart 
real work-experience, yet to arouse the reflective ideation of this ? 
And, after the fullest encouragement of the simple, healthy, normal 
folk-feeling in family, village and neighbourhood life, to arouse to the 
larger regional and civic social and human life beyond ? 

So far well; our education is thus reviving, and at many points. 
Yet our theory—and practice—must go a step further. Imagination, 
aroused from sense-impressions, returns to these, and enriches them 
anew. Ideation upon experience must proceed to further experience, 
and enrich it. And social emotion above all must return into the 
simple family and village life, deepening and ennobling that. And 
so on, “ da capo,” indefinitely, day by day, and while life lasts. Our 
facts give rise to thoughts, which must be able to handle facts anew, 
as these to rouse thoughts anew. 


EpUucATION is thus escaping from its modern bookish and bureaucratic 
thralldoms: may we not help this advance more definitely and 
speedily ? And indeed may we not speedily do so, and as of old, by 
some great development, as of pre-literate education ? This, however, 
is a theme too large for development here. Yet it is of interest to the 
student of religions, since these at least in their past, have best succeeded 
with this. 

XIX 


RECALL now from the outset the course of this whole charting ; so 
far as essentially of 


But thus this schema is seen to look incomplete. It has its first 
objective field, of the life of everyday acts, with its associated everyday 
facts. From this simplest mental life,—-but a more developed form 
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of what we see in the higher animals around us—we have passed to 
the deeper and inner chord of mental life, and even with its inter- 
relations, as ninefold. But must not this also have its objective 
expression? And if so, of no less orderly and intelligible character ? 


ASSUREDLY yes ; indeed this has been suggested, even assumed, again 
and again in te previous argument ; as notably with its prolonged 
excursions into the field of civics (in fact, from XII. onwards). 

Here, again, it is the charting of religion which may best help us. 
Every great initiator has had his retreat, to wilderness, forest or hermit- 
age—in short, his own cloister of meditation: and he has impressed 
this need, this duty, upon his disciples ; indeed, sometimes only too 
fully ; as the history of asceticism, and of the cloistered life, so largely 
show. Yet as initiator, he must emerge from his retreat ; he comes 
forth into the world ; and with a new and full intensity of emotional 
appeal he forms his group of disciples. A new type of community is 
thus born: no mere folk-group, but of it matters not what folk- 
origins : the essential bond being “ not according to the flesh, but to 
the spirit.” This new type of group thus needs a type-name ; and 
as fundamentally of ethic bond, yet social purpose, let us call this an 
Etho-Polity. Its inspiring moral purpose unites it around its leader, 
indeed often all the more strongly when his bodily presence passes 
away; since his influence remains, and even grows. The Etho- 
Polity thus increases, and acts upon the social world, bringing over 
new members from the folk into its fold. 

But as Emotion arouses Ideation, and this even to a Synthesis of its 
ideas, so the Etho-Polity in action must be a co-operation of these, 
an active Synergy. And towards what? ‘Towards realising in actual 
life, and in its material environment, the emotioned and ideated 
Imagery of its founder and inspirer, and thus towards concrete Achieve- 
ment. Our thought-system in the cloister was in a real sense but one 
of day-“‘dreams,” as indeed folk in the everyday world are ever wont 
to call them : but now these take form, in deeds. Thus in summary : 

Achieve- 
ment 
Work Synergy 


Etho-Polity 
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Our schema is now in principle completed. The inner thought— 
as emotioned ideated imagery—projects itself into the outer world : 
a New Society is born. The religion has entered upon its mission : 
its history develops accordingly. In the familiar everyday world, 
place and work essentially control the folk, constrain them to their 
everyday economic life, their common experience and feeling accord- 
ingly. But now the situation is fully reversed ; the new Etho-Polity, 
in its active synergy, attains its achievement ; or at least sets out for 
this, as for its “‘ Promised Land,” its “ Kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth.” From the simply organo-psychic life, in which environment 
essentially dominates organism, we have now the psych-organic life, 
dominating environment despite its difficulties. Here at length we 
have come to a simple formulation of life in evolution, and this even 
towards its highest. 


XX. 


How high? How far can we trace this social evolution? and into 
detailed fields of objectivity, like those already outlined for the subjec- 
tive life (VIII. p. 47)? 

THE preceding graphic logic cannot but apply: each factor of our 
new triad will be seen to modify the other two. Take the first two 
elements. Etho-Polity and Synergy. We must thus synergise our 
Etho-Polity, on one hand, and etho-politise our Synergy on the other. 
A moment of reflection will show, that the first of these processes, the 
synergising of our Etho-Polity, means Career, and for each and all 
its members and their sub-groupings (and this indeed for the work- 
Folk upon the Folk side of the triad ; thus witness the Galilean fisher- 
men, and other humble folk who became “ apostles”). This career 
too, is in the measure of our Doctrine, brought into practice from the 
corresponding cloister square below. Again, we evidently must 
inspire synergy fully into our Etho-Polity ; and that soon involves us. 
into making it something of a Council ; i.e., to evoke good Counsel, 
practical Wisdom. And is not Wisdom in the objective life, the true 
correlate of Philosophy, bringing in this from its cloister-court, its 
square immediately below this in the subjective field? Too true, it 
is no doubt, that these are seldom equally developed in the same 
mind, or even in the same people: thus the Greeks had more of 
philosophy than of wisdom, and the Jews have had more of wisdom 
than philosophy. Still, with all such deductions, the correlation 
remains reasonable ; and it is certainly the ideal one. 

WE may now similarly correlate Synergy with Achievement. Syner- 
gised Achievement ?—is not that plainly Success; and the happy 
culmination of our Career? Next, what is achieved Synergy? Is 
not this in Rhythm, in Music—indeed for Greeks, and for simpler 
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civilisations, even in Dance? The sacredness of Dance, in so many 
civilisations is thus recalled.* 
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ONLY two squares now remain to be filled, yet of high importance, 
one for the full etho-politising of Achievement, the other for the ideal 
achieving of Etho-Polity. Take the first of these. Of the Etho- 
Polity of Jerusalem, whe.: Solomon in his wisdom rules, what is then 





*Havelock Ellis, Tus Dance or Lire. London, 1923. 
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the Achievement? The building of the Temple. And in the Etho- 
Polity of Athens, headed by Pericles the wise? The building of the 
Parthenon. In brief, then, Sacred Art! Here, too, is the realisation 
of the spirit of Poesy ; see its appropriate cloister square below. Yet 
the greatest Temple is after all but the culminant folk-Place ; as so 
conspicuously for Jews and Greeks throughout their history, as for 
simpler people too ; in fact, for every village of East or West. 

Next the space most related, yet seeming remotest ; for Etho-Polity 
as finally achieved. What is the culmination of Etho-Polity, and indeed 
of Career as well? Not now success, nor achievement in conquered 
or transformed environment, but death ; as always for its individuals, 
often for its groups, sometimes even its whole. Yet ccath, alike for 
each and all, may be ennobled as Tragedy ; as so notably for the Greek 
spirit. But Tragedy is ennobled in the measure of its element of 
Sacrifice: and this may transcend death, and ever seeks to do so. 
The literal sense of the word is too often obscured for us—it is making 
sacred. The correlation of Sacrifice with Symbolism in its position 
in the cloister below is also appropriate—since so deep in the history 
of religions, as from earliest Jewish or other burnt-offerings to the 
cross of Calvary. Again, the sequence Sacrifice-Rhythm-Achievement 
is vividly significant. The “ Unknown Soldier” has become our 
supreme type of victory in the great war: the sacrifice of martyrs is 
commemorated by other faiths as well as by Christianity. 


XXI. 
Our scheme is thus completed in outline ; and for further develop- 
ments space is too limited. Yet with a little patience the reader will 
make out for himself, that here before our eyes is also a charting not 
originally sought for, and apparently not elsewhere interpreted either 
by psychology or comparative religion :—that of the Nine Muses. 
This old world tradition (perhaps Pythagorean, or even earlier ?) was 
fading even for Hesiod as he described it ; and has since mostly been 
reckoned but a personalising of the main literary forms: yet behold, 
it reappears in our evolutionary schema, and as at once psychologically 
and socially intelligible, even necessary. To justify this in detail 
would here take too long: but the enumeration of the Muses, and in 
their positions upon our chart of life, will make this clear, at least in 
the main :— 

Melpomene Terpsichore Urania 

Calliope Clio Thalia 

Erato Polymnia Euterpe 


SS 


= 
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XXII. 

A Mok familiar line of reflection, and one justified by modern experi- 
ence as well as by historic studies, is that which identifies our final 
chord, of Etho-Polity, Synergy and Achievement, not only with 
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Religion,—or also with State and its Policy, for which we have no 
space—but wellnigh above all, with the ever-recurrent process of 
War. This schema fits this (or this into the schema, as the reader 
prefers), and with strangely complete detail. The parallelisms of the 
best life of religions with war, and yet their liability to wars by no 
means always holy, are alike so numerous and familiar as hardly to 
need mention, as from King David or St. Paul to the Salvation Army, 
or from the Hindu war-epics to much in the great War itself. 


Yet therefrom may we not also draw the conception of the potentially 
increasing organisation of Peace? And this not as mere passivity, 
at best in amiable good-will, but as the mobilisation of the moral and 
social resources of each community as it advances, towards Peace- 
Campaigns, and of Help-will accordingly. Indeed have we not here 
an outline, adaptable towards some active realisation of our highest 
hopes and efforts of social weal? Re-Religion and Re-Education, 
Reorganisation and Reconstruction are thus not “ mere Utopias,” 
but potential Eutopias; and these realisable in the measure of the 
powers we apply tothem. The too familiar attitudes of militancy and 
imperialism, of mechanical production, and of the pecuniary culture 
with which it is associated, are thus not the culminating forms of our 
society which they have claimed to be, much less the goal of its pro- 
gress. They are a (largely vicious) parenthesis in the evolutionary 
life-process of our societies ; which it lies with us now to be setting 
on lines of truer progress. Our charting of life is thus of hopeful 
augury ; and even of guidance, towards a more reasoned faith, a more 
clearly designed Etho-Polity, a more systematised and applied know- 
ledge, a synthesis and thus in Synergy towards a more fully imagined 
and designed Achievement ; and thus nothing short of resuming and 
advancing the Ascent of Man. 


XXIII. 
THIS paper must here come to a close; and significantly, in times, 
still so much of prevalent Wardom, with this brief reference to war 
and war-spirit, although to this latter mainly at its best. Yet the 
reader may fairly ask—‘‘ Even if the preceding be something of a 
charting of religion upon the chequers of life, why no attempt at 
charting of the particular religions? If this general schema be at all 
a sound presentment, more specific charting should have been 
attempted.” Admittedly true: and if circumstances permit, some- 
thing of this will be submitted at the next Congress of Living Religions. 
Enough, then, for the present here, if the above-outlined elemental 
concept of religion be clear, in its most general and fundamental 
psychological and ethico-social terms, as the bringing and binding 
together of men, by bonds of sympathy, and of synthesis, into a com- 
munity of fellowship and of doctrine, appropriately imaged. . 

P. G. 
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THE SITUATION IN INDIA* 


IN order to grasp correctly the situation in India, especially for people 
in England, there must be a proper realization of what India has been, 
and is at present. There appears to be an appalling ignorance in 
England about India and her peoples. The average man in the street 
has only a very hazy notion, and he pictures to himself India as some 
strange land inhabited by semi-barbarians. He does not know that 
India possessed a very ancient civilization, rich in philosophy and 
religion, and at one time a highly developed social organization, long 
before many of the present European nations got the first glimmer- 
ings of civilization. 

We are not here to-day to recall the ancient glories, and the contribu- 
tion made to modern civilization by India, but we want to understand 
the India of to-day and its pressing problems of the moment. India 
is a vast country inhabited by peoples of different religions and creeds. 
The Bengali is very different from the Punjabi, and both are very different 
from the Madrasi and the Bombay Brahman, They are mixed in the 
population of every Presidency in varying proportions, people following 
the Hindu and Mohammedan religions, not to mention smaller groups 
like Parsees, Jews and Christians. The customs and manners, and 
the laws of property and succession, differ widely in the provinces 
as regards the various groups. Then we have in certain provinces 
a large population called the “ Untouchables,” among the Hindus, 
evidently a growth due to perverted Brahman orthodoxy. 


Wuen the British came to India they found the Mughal Empire in 
disintegration, and the country in a state of perpetual warfare between 
various ruling dynasties. When British rule was firmly established 
in India it was the first time for many years that the country came under 
one organized system of Government. Security of life and property 
was established throughout the land in a measure unknown for a long 
time, and secure from foreign aggression the country began to make 
progress in all directions. With the advent of the British Government, 
Western civilization was introduced. The first few Indians who got 
the benefit of Western education became great admirers of English 
literature and English political institutions. There was no challenge 
offered to the Western system, and its moral conquest of India was 
for a time complete. Indian leaders were European modernists, 
believing in European education, English political ideas and methods, 
and were devout students of Shakespeare and Mill. But this over- 
shadowing of the best Indian minds by the Western system was in 
the very nature of things bound to produce a reaction. The ideals of 
freedom and liberty, gathered from English history and literature, soon 
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set the Indians thinking, and they yearned for the establishment of 
similar freedom and liberty for themselves in their own country, and 
the British Government, failing to appreciate that viewpoint, vainly 
attempted to stem the tide. This produced the first signs of discontent 
and bitterness, which increased as time went on. It is not necessary 
on this occasion to enter into a consideration of the struggle between 
the educated Indian community and the bureaucracy in India. But 
suffice it is to say that the tension was accentuated and the atmosphere 
charged with moral electricity. Then came the Great War, bringing 
in its wake vast changes in human outlook throughout the world. 


INDIA was very much affected thereby and was greatly moved by the 
brave defence for liberty and freedom put forward by the Allies, and 
she enthusiastically supported the Empire in the struggle. But her 
soldiers and her peoples and princes, who stood shoulder to shoulder 
with Britain and her allies, naturally came to think that the principles 
of self-determination and liberty which were claimed and enforced 
in the case of European countries and nationalities, should also be 
made applicable and effective to them and their country. It was felt 
that Britain, although she had established tranquillity and order in the 
land, had not done sufficient to enable India to take her proper place 
among the countries and nations of the world. A great wave of pa- 
triotism has stirred the Indian mind and all her peoples, whatever their 
religion or creed. It has brought in its wake a great desire to restore 
Indian traditions and systems of education, and a lessening of the 
importance and value of the Western system. Everywhere there is 
an insistent demand in the Universities and Schools for the study and 
encouragement of the ancient languages of the East, anda closer study 
of Indian history, philosophies and religions, in preference to Western 
literature and philosophy, which have, till now, held the field. There 
is a great movement for the encouragement and development of the 
vernacular languages. ‘The beneficent work done by England is grate- 
fully recognised, but India se-ms determined now, in spite of every- 
thing, to attain as early as possible the status of a self-governing 
Dominion in the British Commonwealth. The value and importance 
of the British connection is very generally accepted, and there is no 
desire to go out of the British Empire. I do not think the Russian 
Revolution and the Soviet ideas have affected or will affect India 
to any appreciable degree. The Indian mind and the traditions and 
religions of India are not sympathetic with the present Russian ideas. 
Semi-military Dictatorships such as Fascism, also do not appeal to the 
Indian mind. India is at present all for democratic government, though 
democracy will have to be adjusted to the conditions of the country. 
Here it may be considered how far the situation has been, and is going 
to be, affected by internal conflict between the different comnmunities. 
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I wish to point out that the religious and communal differences and 
their effects on the social and political evolution of the country have 
been much misunderstood. Although the Hindus and Mohammedans 
follow such divergent religions and would not dine together, that never 
prevented the Mughal Empire from securing the co-operation and 
assistance of the best Hindu minds in the highest offices in the State, 
and similarly, Hindu Governments allowed and cultivated the co- 
operation of Mohammedans. Nor have the differences of religion pre- 
vented social co-operation between the different communities. The 
communal clashings which have recently exhibited themselves, are 
really not deep, and are capable of satisfactory adjustment by reason- 
ableness on both sides. The differences are more political than other- 
wise, and are due to apprehensions in the minds of either community 
as to the degree of power and influence that they would be able to 
wield in any extended form of representative government in India. 
Wits regard to the Hindu-Mohammedan question, it must not be 
forgotten that a good portion of the Mohammedans are really con- 
verted Hindus ; the Kohjes, Memens and certain sects of Boras were 
all originally Hindus, having been converted to Islam three or four 
hundred years ago, and though following the Islamic religion they are 
still governed as regards their property and succession by Hindu law. 
I point this out for the purpose of showing that it is not difficult to 
remove certain misunderstandings that may exist between the two 
communities. 

Ten there is the question which has recently become more acute 
as to the differences between the Brahmans and the non-Brahmans. 
This difficulty is present mainly in the Presidency of Madras and in parts 
of Bombay. There is no doubt that the domination of Brahmans in 
certain parts for a long series of years has created feelings of antagonism 
against them in the minds of the less educated non- Brahman community. 
But recently very good signs have appeared of a sane view being taken 
of the situation. I expect that the difficulty will reach a satisfactory 
solution and will not present any serious obstacle to further progress. 
The spreading influence of creative movements like that of Tagore at 
Santiniketan are having marvellous effects on the situation. The 
writings and preachings of Tagore and his Vishva-Bharati have done 
immense work in creating a feeling of common brotherhood of men, 
not only in India but throughout the whole world. I believe that the 
recent movement for a better feeling between South Africa and India 
in dealing with the very difficult situation in South Africa as regards 
Asiatics, is largely due to the moral influence of Tagore and his writings. 
The question of what are called the “ Untouchables ” is, to my mind, 
much more serious than the Hindu-Mohammedan, or Brahman-non- 
Brahman question. Several millions of people classed as “ Untouch- 
ables” are in a sense put outside the pale of Hindu society. The 
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problem is nowhere so intense as in Madras. We have these Untouch- 
ables in Western India, but their treatment there is nothing like what 
is found in the Madras Presidency. There they are not allowed to 
come within a certain distance of any high caste Hindu, or to make 
use of the village wells and markets. Long submission to such 
treatment has so demoralised these Untouchables that it is not 
unusual in Madras to find them thinking that it is sinful to 
go within the prohibited limits. But the curious phenomenon 
about this matter is this, that if any Untouchables get converted to 
Christianity, then the ban of inferiority and disability is removed, 
and the converts get the ordinary treatment of citizens. This circum- 
stance has much helped the missionaries in making a large number 
of converts. The sense of the community, however, is getting more 
and more indignant at the treatment of the Untouchables, and 
organized attempts are being made in many centres to wipe out the 
distinction. In this connection it must be noticed that Mr. Gandhi 
is doing great work ; he has been preaching a crusade against the pre- 
sent disgraceful state of things, and is setting a marvellous personal 
example by freely mixing with the Untouchables on equal terms. 
Indeed, I believe Mr. Gandhi’s real work is in the sphere of social 
reform, and if he will leave aside politics, for which I consider he is 
not fitted, and devote his attention to social reform, he will very much 
advance the movement of Indian culture. 

Mopern industrialism has very much affected and altered life in India. 
The village organizations are fast falling into decay, and the village 
population is being attracted to large industrial centres like Bombay 
and Calcutta. ‘The immediate result has been that villagers who, 
while working on their fields, led a healthy and open-air life, are now 
huddled together in overcrowded areas in a large town, and have to 
pass their working hours in the unhealthy atmosphere of the factories. 
This, of necessity, leads to conditions far from healthy and moral. 
The problem is more and more accentuated as further indus- 
tries and factories are coming into existence. Labour unfortunately 
has not yet been properly organized as in European countries, and 
the more ignorant population are exploited by political agitators for 
their own ends. But great progress has recently been made in ameliora- 
ting the conditions of the labouring classes by schemes for proper 
housing, education, and medical treatment. Very valuable social 
work is being done for this industrial population by the organization 
in various places of The Servants of India Society, founded by the late 
Mr. Gokhale. Questions relating to the conditions of the labouring 
population and their relation to capital are likely to be more and more 
intensified as India becomes, as she is becoming, more and more 
industrial. ee ee ee on 
trialism and machinery, and advocating his hand-spinning wheel, 
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India cannot revert to her old rural and agricul- 


tural conditions, but must and will go forward in modern scientific 
and industrial progress in all departments, for that is the only way, 


under present world conditions, for her to develop and prosper. 
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AN ETHNIC ASPECT OF CONSCIOUSNESS: * by Trigant 
Burrow, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant in Clinical Psychiatry, The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 


THE pursuit of science is a very pleasant occupation as long as it 
has to do with the life of such impersonal neighbours as insects or 
crustaceans, but it sometimes grows exceedingly irksome when the 
animalcule under examination becomes the organism of man himself. 
This circumstance, however, is of no consequence from the viewpoint 
of science. Making short shrift of habitual prepossessions science 
proceeds unswayed to its specific task—that of accurately observing 
phenomena and correlating its data in orderly sequence irrespective 
of the private predilections of the observer. 


FreuD, of course, outraged in most ruthless fashion the private feelings 
of the individual when in his investigations of the causes of nervous 
disorders he summoned to account the individual’s sexual instinct. It 
is Freud’s outstanding position that, as sex functioning is an instinct 
inherent in man, it is not to be arbitrarily subordinated to the elective 
demands of passing vogue or conventional etiquette. Instincts are 
not to be summoned to account by the historic waywardness of party 
changes in fashion or diplomacy. In short, instincts will have their 
way. But there remains to be challenged an instinct that pertains 
not only to the personality of the single individual but to the per- 
sonality of the race as a whole. Accordingly, in the outrage to personal 
sensibilities offered by an investigation of this instinct, it will be our 
tendency to resist the demand for an accounting not only with the 
single strength of the isolated individual but with the mass opposition 
of the social mind generally. I refer to the instinct of man’s original 
racial integrity. 

In the organisations of man represented in his early tribal life there 
existed a natural cohesion among the elements composing such units 
to the end of preserving the life of the tribe as a single corporate 
entity. This instinct of the tribal life of man, characterised by the 
concerted function of the elements involved, is traceable throughout 
the various forms of animal existence. Many species of small birds 
could not have survived the attacks of larger birds of prey except 
as they met such attack by a concert of action in which the identity 
of the individual bird became merged in a united mass defence. So 
with the primitive tribes of man. Such tribes were united by an 
organic instinct of co-operation which actuated them toward the 
pursuit of their common tribal interest. Because of the undivided 
a er a 
* P. Kropotkin—Muruat Am. Alfred A. Knopf, 1921. 
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Even to-day, wherever such primitive commonwealths survive, the 
one recognised crime within such units is the covert attempt on the 


the homogeneous functioning of the parts contributive to such 
elemental groups, these early tribes may be considered analogous in 
their mental and social reactions to much simpler biological forms. 


Tue societal instinct here posited must not be confused with the herd 
instinct cited by Trotter * and others. It is true that the instinct of 
the herd embodies a collective massing of individuals toward a common 
purpose. But the incitement underlying the herd instinct is in- 
variably a resort that is in the ultimate interest of the individual. 
et ee ee ete 

self-protection of the constituent individuals severally. In the herd 
instinct all individuals seek to get closer to other individuals of the 
species for the purpose of increasing their comfort and protection 
individually and collectively. But, however instinctive, this impulse 
ty is objective. Its urge is to the end of securing an interest that has 
eae been objectively or experientially predetermined. 


; Man’s societal instinct, on the other hand, is a prior condition and 
Bi posits an original continuity of function among the elements composing 
ui the species. ‘This instinct is not dependent for its function upon the 
4 herd or group, but functions equally in the integral solidarity of the 
e single individual. From the point of view of this organismic instinct 
—this instinct of man’s racial integrity—the individual as such does 
not exist. In the mass organisation of this racial principle the in- 
dividual is completely merged and functions sclely as a contributory 
element within the organic whole. In brief, the instinct of the herd 
proceeds from the collection of individuals composing it and is 
essentially ulterior or objective. The instinct of man’s societal 
solidarity proceeds from the mass interest combining the whole, 
whether in its collective sum or in its single individual element, and 


* W. Trotter—Instincts oF THE HERD IN Peace AND War. T. Fisher Unwin Ltd. 
London. 1917. 
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is hence an essentially primary subjective process.‘ In the herd 
instinct there is a process that extends outward from the individual 
to its object. In the societal instinct individual and object are united 
in a dasis of unity common to both. Crowd or mass psychology is, 
then, a very different thing from an organic or cellular psychology : 
the first is collective, adventitious, objective ; the second is inclusive, 
essential, subjective. The psychology of the herd presupposes for its 
operation 2 collection of individuals. The societal instinct functions 
no less within the single individual than in a tribe or nation of individuals. 
IN an organismic survey there is ground for the view that the cohesive 
principle which originally united the elements composing the primitive 
tribes of man is as definite an instinct within man’s societal life as is 
the instinct of sex within his individual life ; that, like the instinct 
of sex, the instinct of man’s societal solidarity is prehistoric and 
inherent. If this is true, we have wandered very far from the realisation 
of it. For every precept of our modern civilisation tends directly 
counter to the organic and instinctive precept such as united the 
activities of primitive man. If self-interest and division were the 
unpardonable sin within the life of these primitive socicties, in our 
present-day society self-interest and division are signalised as the 
individual’s most valuable asset. If, among early peoples, secret 
hoarding in the interest of self was an offence punishable by ostracism 
and death, it is precisely secret hoarding and private interest upon 
which so-called civilised communities place the highest premium. 
In the individual’s assumption that separateness and division confer 
distinction, the noblest achievement is to excel one’s neighbour. 
Thus power and accumulation have become synonymous with us. 
It is my position that the stress of civilisation has unconsciously 
stimulated us as a people to the repression or elimination of an instinct 
that is as inalienable to the organism of man as a race, as is the instinct 
of sex inalienable to his organism as an individual. If this is true, the 
student of mental and social conditions can no more blind himself 
to the existence of man’s organismic needs as a societal unit than to 
his organic needs as a single individual. If insanity, sex aberration 
and crime are but superficial symptoms of a more deep-seated pathology 
within the system of man, the psycho-pathologist must needs reckon 
with these societal factors as they pertain to the instinctive life of the 
race. Further, if it can be shown that the integrity of man’s individual 
“This original societal principle is but the extension racially of a principle—the 
Pine of mary sent pa ee OS 
Vel LN Ne. 2, Febrenry, 1914. ‘This principle was set forth more fully in a 
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personality is closely bound up with the integrity of his personality 
as a race, if it may be shown that there is no healthful expression of 
the instinct of sex in the absence of a healthful inclusion of the instinct 
of man’s societal life, we shall have to reckon anew with the significance 
of these individual aberrations within our social life. 

In the application of these conceptions to practical life, my association 
in the last years with heterogeneous groups of students engaged in the 
analysis of social complexes has completely revolutionised my analytic 
position in regard to the complexes of the individual. The finding 
of these experiments cannot fail to be of special interest to the student 
of sociology and psycho-analysis. Their particular interest lies in the 
circumstance that the presumably analysed individual—that is, the 
individual who has through the daily discipline of private analysis 
learned to accept without flinching the evidences within him of infantile 
trends in all the crude and regressive forms in which they are disclosed 
in fantasy, dream or external adaptation—is utterly incompetent to 
an analytic situation that demands a social or group envisagement. It 
is interesting that this individual, who was formerly a victim of the 
mental conflict and depression characteristic of the neurosis or psychosis, 
and who subsequent to his analysis was enabled to go out amid the 
social community and hold his own, as we say, proves in the face of 
an organised social unit or in group analysis utterly non-commissioned 
and confounded. It is a circumstance that may well arrest the attention 
of us all that this identical patient, who has successfully examined his 
personal substitutions and concealments in the analytic secrecy of 
private sessions with his physician, is utterly dismayed when brought 
to book by a situation which subjects his social substitutions and 
concealments to examination in the open forum of a social analysis. 
It is evident that there still exist complexes which the individual’s 
private analysis fails to take account of, that there are instincts which 
psycho-analysis has not yet reckoned with, as evidenced in complexes 
and repressions that exist quite apart from those provided for under 
the conditions of an individual analysis. From these indications I 
have come to the view that there is need of a clearer orientation on 
the part of psycho-pathologists in respect to the field of man’s instincts 
as they pertain to his societal life as a whole. 


IN this altered envisagement it will perhaps assist our thought if we 
be consider for a moment the course of man’s evolution on the broad 


*“ The Laboratory Method in Psychoanalysis,” paper read at the Ninth Congress 
of the International Psychoanslytical A : Bad ,, Germany, 
» 1925. THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHIATRY, Vol. V., No. 2 

foes. 1926. “The Group Method of Analysis,” paper read before the 
Society, November 14th, 1925. Tes at 

in a forthcoming issue of ‘THe PsycHoANaLyTic REVIEW. * Psychiatry as 
ee eee elt ne carat geen kag eed BA, 
4, 1925. “ Reabsorbed Affect and its Elimination,” British JoURNAL 

oF Mepicat PsycHo.ocy, Vol. VI., Part 2, 1926. 
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lines of its organismic basis. Viewed in its phylogenetic aspect, the 
course leading from the homogeneous organism represented in the 
metazoa to the condition of cell proliferation embodied in the sub- 
sequent heterogeneous primate is a long and devious one. Yet 
throughout the entire series of intermediate stages characterising this 
structural transformation there has occurred no organic breach. 
Throughout the high degree of tissue differentiation that marks this 
more complex form of life there is involved no accidental disunity in 
the function of the various parts that have assembled to form the 
mature organism. But in a comparative review of the history of 
man’s mental development the parailel series of transformations is not 
presented in a correspondingly unbroken succession. In the simple, 
homogeneous groups of prim‘tive man, which are analogous in their 
mental and social structure to simple multicellular organisms, there 
existed complete unanimity of function among the elements composing 
such organic integers. While, with the social differentiation of man 
into civilised communities analogous to the fully developed organism 
of the adult primate, the increase in psychic complexity has not been 
accompanied by the same unity of function that characterised man in 
his earlier group life. 

‘THESE disparate processes in man’s biology are undoubtedly accounted 
for in part by certain ethnological conditions. With the vast geo- 
graphical extension of man as a world tribe, in contrast with the 
analogous groups of early primitive man, the social clusters or com- 
munities that later composed man’s racial organism became gradually 
separated by increasingly wide physical intervals, occasioned at first 
by topographical differences, and later by differences of climate, 
customs and language. So that along with increased race proliferation 
there were proportionately wider intervals separating the social clusters 
resultant upon our increased racial segmentation. It is natural then 
that the original concert of function characteristic of the homogeneous, 
“ metazoan” period of man’s mental life should not have continued 
into the fully developed societal organism represented in the later 
heterogeneous stage of his evolution. 

But on other grounds also there is ample explanation for this dis- 
crepancy between the structural and the mental spheres of man’s 
evolution. The structural life of man has been marked by develop- 
mental travails that have progressed by gradual accretions covering 
vast cosmic periods of time, while the period of man’s mental awareness 
flashed, as it were, suddenly upon him. The course of man’s structural 
development has extended over unreckoned millions of years, while 
the course of his mental development has occupied the brief moment, 
speaking phylogenetically, of a mere few hundred thousand years. 
Wuat is of interest, however, to the psychologist or sociologist who 
is faced with the increased complexities and ramifications of man’s 
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organismic life, is the influence of this biological disparity upon our 
ultimate race consciousness. In any structurally complex organism, 
the organism functions not in the single element but in the unity of 
all the elements involved. So that the outstanding effect of this 
cleavage between the objective and subjective spheres of man’s life 
as a race has been to isolate the individual and throw him back upon 
himself.* For the individual’s function becomes aborted through the 
interruption of his continuity with his species as a concerted whole, 
and can only discharge itself in the ineffectual form of mere self- 
conscicus regressive images.? Thus, in the disparity between his 
structural and his mental life, the factor of self-consciousness has been 
introduced into the processes of man’s adaptation. I have said that 
man became in a moment suddenly aware. But this awareness was 
mere self-awareness. As yet we are not, as a people, racially aware. 
For, because of the discontinuity of the elements composing man’s 
societal life, consciousness has been denied its concerted function, 
and accordingly it has discharged in collective images that are no less 
abortive socially than those of the individual singly. 


Ir has become more and more clear to me that the dissociation and 
conflict represented throughout the social world as manifested in the 
dissensions characterising our industrial, economic, religious and 
political life, are due to the unconscious presence of this mental 
discontinuity in man’s societal life as a whole. It is my further feeling 
that the individual’s dissociation, single and collective, is but a sub- 
sequent and secondary reflection of this psychic disunity within our 
race unconscious. It seems to me important that the sociologist, as 
well as the psycho-biologist, gain a clearer recognition of this inherent 
disunity in man’s development as a race consciousness, and that he 
reckon with the influence of this societal factor in the disorder and 
conflict of instinct that have come to exist in our adult social life. 


Due to the increased mechanical means of communication among 
peoples—the radio, the telephone, the airship—the elements entering 
into our human society are becoming far more closely knit, day by 
day, and in consequence we are, as social beings, becoming organically 
more sensitised to the common needs and instincts of our societal 
organisation. ‘To-day, due to these readier methods of communication, 
there is a return to conditions which parallel, in their complexity, the 
simpler physical conditions of contact that obtained in the unitary 
period of man’s mental life. Being brought physically closer together 
in our common societal interests we experience more poignantly the 
pain of our mental and social discord. As our discord becomes the 


edgar an ham te tee Psycue, No. 25, July, 1926. 
** Social Images versus i Tue JourRNAL OF ABNORMAL PsyCHOLOGY AND 
Goctas, Povcmonbor, V ioe Ble! o,tnchendbeseabent 1924. 
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more acutely felt as a race manifestation, the result is an increase of 
unrest and dissatisfaction within us. In brief, there exists among us 
as nations and communities a definite social neurosis, and there has 
come the urgent need that we apply a scientific analysis to its under- 
standing and treatment. Organised charities, peace conferences, 
labour unions and the temporary adjustments of tariff are unavailing 
as remedies against this dissociation within man’s societal life. They 
are as unavailing as the older forms of psycho-therapy, which were 
content to treat only the external symptoms f disharmony and not 
to inquire into the deeper causes residing in a disorganisation within 
man’s instinctive life as an individual. 
IF our scientific position towards the mental situation existing in the 
individual is closely bound up with considerations of man’s racial 
needs, and if our neglect of these racial needs makes it impossible 
that our work with the individual shall come into its complete fulfilment, 
the need of a comprehensive, societal outlook is the more imperative.* 
Such, I believe, is the actual condition with which the psycho-biologist 
is face to face. Not oniy is individual health of personality unobtain- 
able in the absence of the health of man’s social personality, but in 
restricting ourselves to the health of the individual personality without 
regard to these societal factors we are neglecting to include all of the 
elements combining to form the mental organism of man. In an 
inclusive and organismic encompassment it is no more possible to 
deal with a part of the societal life of man as a whole than it is possible 
to deal with some part of the individual organism without regard to 
the health of the individual organism in its totality. These are con- 
siderations, however, which can have no value for us from the view- 
point of mere abstract theory. The value and importance of the 
repressions and complexes that are societal and that manifest them- 
selves in the manifold symptoms and reactions characteristic of our 
present social system must, like the individual aspects of man’s 
disordered reactions, be subjected to the test of actual experiment. 
The influence of these conditions within the individual life has been 
tested through the individual’s analysis of his individual complexes. 
The influence upon our societal organism of complexes that are social 
can only be realised through a group analysis of the complexes entering 
into our societal organism. 
THE paranoiac is a societal as well as an individual organism. In 
his mental life, no less than in his structural, he possesses a 
that is racial as well as individual. It is no more possible for the 
—— of the paranoiac to repudiate the integrity extending 
“Our Social Evasion,” Mepicat JournaL AND Recorp, Vol. CXXIII., No. 12, 


June 16th, 1926. 
ou A Social Problem,” THe AMERICAN JouRNAL oF SocioLocy, Vol. 


XXXIL., Net Part I., July, 1926. 
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throughout the ramifications of his societal organism, than to repudiate 
the integrity that ramifies throughout the tissues composing his 
individual organism. This biological concomitance between man’s 
life as an individual personality and as a personality compact of the 
elements composing man’s societal life presents the problem of man’s 
mental and social deviations in a very altered light. All of us may be 
entirely rational within the social system that comprises our own 
social rationalisations. But so much the worse. The paranoiac is 
equally rational within the personal system comprising his own 
personal ratiocinations. 

Ir, then, there is present an instinctive societal bond within the life 
of man which has been repressed by him from its due acknowledgment 
in his societal consciousness, it follows that the disorders represented 
by the psychoses and neuroses are due to the repression of this instinct 
of man’s tribal life as well as to the repression of the individual's sex 
instinct. Hence the logical recourse is a societal analysis that will 
permit the envisagement of our social complexes in a manner com- 
parable to the analysis that now permits the envisagement of complexes 
as they occur within the individual. 


T. B. 








Havelock Ellis : Henry Holt & y. New York. 


tells what the dance is, and what America owes to Europe, but he also goes 
deeply into American sources for new inspiration, and outlines what the dance 
should become in the life of a nation and in the art of the theatre. 


“ LIKE a great incoming tide,” says the author, in his Foreword, “ this 
cosmic force of the dance has been felt throughout the whole social structure 
of America—in private life, in educational institutions, in the theatre— . . . 
it will be so big that it will encompass all forms . . . . its organisation 
will be democratic ; its fundamental principles, freedom and progress.” 


Have.ock Ellis, in his introduction, points out that before the world can 
receive the dance as it will be, a stage must be prepared. Music has its halls 
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they found their underlying concept of art, life and religion to be the same. 
They married and ever since have developed in their dancing the ideas set 
forth in this book. 

In his chapter, “The Sources of Thematic Material,” the author probes 
the various race-tendencies of America: the Negro ; 


; , &c., being stigmatised as “a form of inde- 
nerate form of imbecility.” Mr. Shawn, in company with Havelock 
llis, understands the true meaning of the dance in Social life. Few artists 
and fewer dancers have read Grosse’s “ Beginnings of Art,” but Mr. Shawn 
has studied him ly and to some . It is interesting, here, to 
stop and note the reference to Henry Ford, High Priest of Efficiency, who 
turned a floor of one of his factories into a dance hall, and arranged for his 
employees to learn “ real” social dancing. This following on a production 
by Miss St. Denis, and the author, of old American country dances. 


es ee ion of social dancing is related 
own- 
to 


to Housing, even to ee ne eee 
“we never have room enough freely, or properly” ; 
again, “ standardisation explains some of the stupidity of modern dancing,” 


THE critic may here note that since the “ Jazz” is the outcome of modern 
life-conditions, the whole structure of society will have to alter before the 
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world, as it is, would depose this “ Jazz” for anything better—for is it not 
the outcome of a mentality which does not wish to think? Of a spiritually 
and mentally deadened world? Mr. Shawn makes an interesting point in his 
next chapter in regard to Nudity : he favours the nude dancer, but not under 
present conditions. “ This Jazz civilisation, this Broadway state of mind, is 
not,” he says, “ worthy of nudity.” “ National and racial circumstances,” 
he writes, “‘ must be cleared up before we can go nude divinely.” 


Tuis is a tremendous task for a ballet-dancer to set himself, and in this 
alone Mr. Shawn must be unique in modern history. 


By the way, in passing notice that the present day sartorial freedom of woman 
is due to Isadora Duncan and to Ruth St. Denis, who first discarded the 
corsets and other atrocities worn, even by ballet-dancers, a quarter of a 
century ago. 

A very strong point in this book, as in the author’s dancing, is its masculine 
attitude. That dancing for men as a profession is effiminate, he strongly 
denies. Greater enlightenment and education, “ an entire change of public 
consciousness ” is wanted here. Prenthits; es commana; 2640 Wend ans 
work as is any sport, for among Primitive peoples is not the dancing almost 
exclusively done by men, even by warriors? No need to tell this to light- 
footed Scotsmen, but Highland dancing is one type that Mr. Shawn seems to 
have missed. 

To-pay, dancing is largely a woman's activity, but this age of Mechanics is, 
writes Mr. Shawn, “ but a phase in the world’s development, and thinking 
people know we must pass beyond this absorption in machinery.” He makes 


turns to Edward Carpenters’ “ Pagan and Christian Creeds,” and then gi 


a comprehensive survey of a time “when humanity was hardly ca 
i ion in what we call Philosophy or Science.” When 
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upon dancing as a sin has been in itself a cause for sin. His 
“Dancing and the Theatre” illuminates this subject, and is written with 
e 


movement. As a whole, finely conceived on a big scale, visualised as never 
before, Mr. Shawn’s clearly expressed work should be read by Sociologists as 
a contribution to the future of an organ of human life which their science 
cannot ignore. 

A.D. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY TEACHER, JOHN HENRY BRIDGES : 
by Susan Liveing. With a Preface by L. T. Hobhouse and an Intro- 
duction by Patrick Geddes. Kegan Paul. (10s. 6d. net.) 


prices: weg y P agsate chs: Moarde. gwen Rag faucalieSere 
present generation, an number of p Positivists is exceedingly 
small, the movement exerted an influence on the thought, and even on the 
politics and social reforms of the nineteenth century, out of all proportion 
to its numerical strength. In this country this influence was due to the 


Harrison, Beesly, and Bridges, with Congreve, the tutor under 
whom they had all studied at W: formed a brilliant nucleus around 
Shae geiayed 2. suntan of nen of eon ination snd qnttunioon for social 
betterment. Frederic Harrison, with his great literary gifts and boundless 
ee scngpaen arti mese ar pha gm yk eas the Cle Dre, 
whilst Beesly, the professor of history and ardent political thinker, came 
into closest touch with the workmen and their organisations. It was to 


clear thought, especially on theoretical matters. It was he who could best 
appreciate the trend of modern science, the purely literary training of the 
others standing in the way, while giving them the advantage as exponents 
of doctrine. He was one of the small group which met in 1903 to consider 
the formation of a Sociological Society in London, and is therefore to be 
regarded as one of the founders of the Society, in the work of which he 


in 
of his li Spieeepeindanedtecaisct tie Getedthen anche gutiie. 


It is, however, less for his achievements than for the nobility of his character 
and y Se eee? i ae eee those who knew him that he will 
be remembered. 0, eR ner aR aN ni weeny 7a. Liveing, 


has written, as in two little earlier volumes of mess recollections, 
it becomes clear that his friends looked up to on account of 
on ee eres ane sbacinediotdnlanial edge, but more because 
of his — lcd ent aaek-icieee oe 7 a prc yp 
opinion was always based on clear reasoning and was never swayed by 


wudize. He never exaggerated, and in matters on which he felt strongly 
is words were the more weighty because of their perfectly balanced modera- 
tion. This was the impression made by him on the present reviewer, then 
a young adherent of the Positivist body. Bridges came from a puritanical 
ors Aigo Aw fre aeerngy egret oak meer: combined 


r+ aati oe mage fie tem moat him from adopting an academic 
career, and forced him to enter the medical profession. he had leisure, 


Had 
his knowledge and the synthetic power of his intellect would have made him 
80 








statesmen and those in charge of practical affairs could be influenced 
by the synthetic view! Socio is sti i recognition in 
such quarters, as evidenced by calamitous muddle of the recent coal 


dispute. 





CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL WELFARE : by John Bowen. The C. W. 
Daniel Co. Price 3s. 6d. 


._ Peop 

1 Welfare in its variety of 

know only too well that the schemes compounded of all the good and 

none of the bad” crumble to pieces when it comes to hard day- y effort. 

i i Sm ee ee or in his con- 

ief difficulty will be to create 

-power to undertake the task,’ he adds later that “no 

green elles will be couded to. carry out a acheme of Social Wellate on 

the lines indicated than would be necessary to carry on a great war to a 

successful issue.” These are times when most of us have some knowledge 

of that sort of effort. The man who can conceive of its being made in the 
interest of an unproven scheme is surely an optimist among optimists. 


But Mr. Bowen is fighting the same battle that many others of us are fighting 
—the battle against the mal-formation of our human society—and he is 
ae bs the weapons of theory, which are never to be despised. 
uch that he has said is worthy of consideration. He has stated the case 
for competition strongly, and in an extreme form, but he is not blind to its 
. He has proposed a form of State control which to many will seem 
to be State interference of a most pernicious type, but his reasons for doing 
so deserve consideration. Whether or not he is sound from the point of 
view of pure economics is for the economists to say. As a matter of practical 
life we have a long way to go yet before there could be any possibility of 
ing his scheme in an unmodified form. As he himself indicates 
is work, and hard work, for the moralists before either politicians or 
legislators can do their part. N.J.K. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


THE REPRESSION OF CRIME: STUDIES IN HISTORICAL 
PENOLOGY: by Harry Elmer Barnes, Ph.D. London. G. Allen & 
Unwin. (10s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts is a brief but comprehensive account poe peas apt 
i ew ay Mey? OR NEN especially as exemplified 
from Colonial times to the present day. It consists largely, 
, of separate papers rather hastily put together, resulting in 


ic would 
Pe oo. ee ee ee 


Arter rather detailed accounts of colonial and early post-colonial codes and 
legislation, the author glides quickly over later developments and evinces 
ee eo ee 


and psychologists. Thus (p. 34) :— 


Ir competent psychiatrists discover that an accused person is potentially a social 
menace, modern criminal science would insist that such an individual must be segre- 
gated and properly treated, irrespective of his guilt or innocence of a particular criminal 
act. There have been many criticisms of the jury from the standpoint of its in- 
adequacy in the matter of scientifically ascertaining the guilt of an accused party, 
but the most serious indictment that can be presented is that the very purpose which 
the jury is supposed to achieve is no longer regarded as the major goal of criminal 
procedure. The scientific method of handling a person accused of crime is to turn 
him over to a body of legally authorized and responsible experts in their respective 
fields, who will, if desirable, prescribe the proper type of institutional segregation and 
aes ee ads we acter 


will want to know what “ competent psychiatrists 

aoe their competence. Then, they will perhaps ask the meaning 
of the words “ potentially a social menace,” and may even ask if there is 
anyone who is not potentially a social n:enace, and, therefore, what degree 
of potentiality is going to justify a persor's being “ put away.’ Possibly the 
same enquirers might not remark that no science “ insists ” on any course 
of action, though its students may, but they will most likely want to know 
whether a person accused, ge gt aah str of a crime is to be handed 
over for intimate mental examination, possibly treatment, and whether 
Saige Meal toe qatiy of Wea tanp Ua orcad ua gouty iat, 
potentially capable of some other crime. 


Sucu are some of the questions raised, but not oe quite clear] 
in this book. Yet many of us to whom such of detail occur eer 
agree with Dr. Barnes when he insists (p. 321) that “ criminology is a highly 
complex technical subject. To be successfully pursued it requires the 
colla ration of biologists, psychologists, psychiatrists and social workers. 
Obviously, its problems are not to be entrusted to lawyers or to the sort of 
men who serve on juries.” (His account of American juries is certainly 
rather depressing.) A few of us even will not greatly quarrel with the 
author when he says (p. 322-3) :-— 


Mopern criminal science, indeed, makes it clear that a lawyer is a wholly improper 
person to have any dealings whatever with criminals. He is as much out of place 
in the criminal court-room as he would be in the hospital or the chemical laboratory. 
We can, perhaps, tolerate the presence of a judge, but we can safely assume that all 
the legal guidance necessary may be supplied by this judge without the assistance 
of prosecuting attorneys or lawyers for the defence. 


8a 





AND we shall hope with him that the new criminology 

will prescribe a technique and procedure which will be much more effective than even 
the English procedure. For the first time in the history of criminal jurisprudence 
(he prophesies) there will be a group of individuals actually interested in the real facts 
about crime and capable of making use of them in an intelligent manner. (p. 324.) 
He points out that in our trials neither the prosecutor nor the counsel for 
the defence is “ vitally interested about the hard facts.” They are aiming 


at conviction or acquittal. 


WHATEVER our various opinions and hesitations on questions of procedure, 
composition of courts and the p al scleatiia sapere, we thal. omnis 
all agree that, as Dr. Barnes i such matters would be greatly sim- 
plified, and courts and prisons much relieved of their burdens, if our ‘ 
tentialities,” criminal and other, were sought out and properly pau gr 
early life. In this way the experts, of whose attentions some people are rather 
shy in later life, would find pleasanter and more fruitful activity. Sad it is 
that the nations of the earth are so slow to see the great advantage, and the 
great economy, of setting the knowledge and the energy of willing workers 
to tasks of prevention, that is, of helping human beings to grow more human, 
not less human. 
THERE is some valuable constructive criticism of the prisons of the day. 
In a chapter bearing the title “‘ How Prisons Punish the Human Mind,” are 
such passages as these ;— 
Tue key to the defects, abuses and cruelties of the present prison system ie to he 
found in the fact that, whatever the pretence, the actual purpose of imprisonment 
is not reformation but punishment. . . . Of course, the older attitude of con- 
ventional penology was that punishment itself necessarily produces reformation, 
but we now know that in most cases exactly the opposite result is brought about. 
(p. 287.) 
Rargxy is there any interesting work provided for the prisoner which might allow the 
of some sense of craftsmanship and some absorption in a definite task. 
More and more, modern mental hygiene is coming to emphasise the fundamental 
integrating function of @ definite job or task in which the individual is interested. 
(p. 289.) 
OF course, our better prison administrators see this pretty clearly. But, 
ena ope arte ray se amie ginny na they find it difficult 
to shake themselves free from the above “ actual purpose ” of prisons, which 
tends to ; their better efforts. And they have little reason for supposing 
that, if they suddenly abandon old superstitions, they would have the 
support of the general public, which for the most part lags behind the authori- 
ties. Perhaps, as Dr. Barnes says (p. 288), “ the prison supplies the herd’s 
machinery for collective vengeance through which the individual gets a 
vicarious satisfaction as well as experiencing a pleasant indirect and symbolic 
i og dlovndbae atcn enya? aw. wm tea th | laa teed 
apply in personal contact with another individ 
Tur Murua Watrane Leacus also finds support in these pages. “ When 
we are able to combine the | iatric approach,” een aioe Sp 0 343)» 
“with a discriminating of Mr. Osborne’s scheme 
re-education oT eaealaieaath kosaiahies tecquhemak alpen 
control and rehabilitation of the criminal population.” 
THERE are some perfectl horrible disclosures quoted from Mrs. O’Hare’s 
csthent of lar captehindio ti alin. Useful features are “ Selected Refer- 
ences ” after most of the chapters, and one chapter reviewing recent literature. 
A. St. J. 
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‘Tue book is available at the headquarters of the National Council of Social 
Service, Stapley House, 33 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Price 2s. 


THE HUNTER IN OUR MIDST: by R. Lowe Thompson (Psyche 
Miniatures). Kegan Paul. 1926. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. nett. 
Tuis little book is a well written and thoroughly interesting and suggestive 





summary of a very important theme. It with the development of the 
hunter as an occu and social type from early paleolithic times to 
the present day. author makes no attempt at a comprehensive study 


of the hunter in all parts of the world and at all times in history, but builds 
up his thesis by examples taken almost at random from different epochs and 
regions. The result may be open to much criticism in detail ; nevertheless 
the book is of interest to all who follow the Le Play school of thought. The 
main theme of the book is that the hunter as a social ree! aga ty 5d ota 
in our midst (although with various superficial modifications), ill shows 
the same essential habit of life in “ civilised ” surroundings as in “ savage ” 
Wuite it is clear that the author’s views will in general be accepted by the 
Le Play school of thought, it is permissible to make two criticisms. The 
author evidently does not know the “ valley section ” scheme, and his book 
certainly loses in system by this defect. Further, he does not seem to 
realise—at least he does not make clear—how a civilised life in which a 
body of hunters take part is made possible only by the subjection of the 
hunting element to certain ideas which are related to a civic scheme of life. 
The process of history is indeed (from one point of view) the struggle to 
realise and enforce those civic ideas in opposition to the hunter. 

In spite of these defects, however, the book may be strongly recommended 
to those who are interested in the central thesis. 

Witt not the Editors of the series consider including volumes on The 
Shepherd and The Peasant ? A.F. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INDIA, BOND OR FREE?: by Mrs. Annie Besant, D.L. Putnam’s 
Sons Ltd. September, 1926. (Med. 8vo, pp. 216. 7s. 6d. net.) 


fuller knowledge, quicker communications, the greater . 
world-wide stimulation—all these are making for the closer association of 
mankind, for the unity of Humanity. Broadly speaking, the planetary 
trend is towards a consensus of self-governing, free-developing, social 
+ ntad ogemnpe Ree ade Map a -Indian federation 
ies is, or must , such an aggregate has passed beyond the 

stage of discussion ; as indeed is well established by the publicly announced 
policies of British monarchs and statesmen. ‘The questions for practical 
consideration have continuously been—how and when : and to their settle- 
ment the efforts of political thinkers and practical administrators on both 
sides have been for years increasingly directed. The recent Government 
of India Act, and the form of government for British India thereby estab- 
lished, are avowedly experimental, and are due for revision in 1929. Many 
panes SF Sue 20, oe Se wim and, pectin. Ss 6 

country such as British India, of the Western electoral parlia- 
mentary and democratic system : it is a phase of political evolution which 
ppb etapa on Siprege thesgye!: pone my darter acgags sages 


if not a failure, and which the West is said to be ing. i 
already some interesting instances of the results, good oad tod, due to the 


impact of a modern Occidental government and civilisation upon an Oriental 


be interesting also, could one observe in due course the effects of the experi- 
ments in India towards democracy. (We dislike that term: why not 
sociocracy ?). 
Tue volume before us has been compiled by Mrs. Besant, who has been 
voluminous writer on Indian subjects, chiefly religious and philosophical. 
tells us herein somewhat of her own . She is now 80 years 
is of British birth : she joined the Theosophical Society in 1889, 
1893 has been residing mainly eee 
Hindu College at Benares, which in 1916 became the present 
niversity : she entered Indian politics in 1914, to work for Indian Home 
ule, and and edited a daily newspaper for propaganda purposes : 
i , is to preach and facilitate the coming of a new 


Bee 3 
fi 


fzg 


ndia. 

the book is to urge the grant, by legislation in the 
for India, as embodied in a ‘‘ Common- 

of which a history and synopsis are given in an 

some of the Indian political ers, and 
conventions and committees : 


i 


aye 


: it was formally adopted yon Labour 
passed into the hands of the future Labour Government.” 
55 
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